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INTRODUCTION 

The  primary  object  of  education  is  to  so  train  the  mind 
that  it  may,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "see  straight  and  think  clear;" 
and  Char les  Eliot,  one  of  our  greatest  educators,  fervently  contends 
that  the  best  preparation  for  life  is  to  prepare  for  college.  He 
also  says,  "It  is  true  that  there  is  no  cultural  education  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  end  in  practical  service,  and 
there  is  no  vocational  education  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  which 
does  not  end  in  a  richer  life  of  culture." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  vocational 
education  has  always  existed.    All  active  persons  have  always  been 
compelled  to  exert  some  strength,  skill,  or  cunning  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.     In  a  broad  way,  education  has  always  been  connected 
with  vocation  in  that  the  mental  training  or  discipline  gained  from 
study  in  school  is  capital  for  any  occupation  which  one  may  enter. 
Eut  recently  there  has  developed  an  insistent  demand  for  courses  of 
study  of  a  specific  character,  preparatory  to  definite  activities 
after  the  period  of  school  life. 

The  modern  demand  is  not  for  vocational  schools  for  the 
so-called  professional  callings,  for  which  systematic  preparation 
is  begun  at  the  mature  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two;   it  is  for 
schools  which  shall  give  effective  training  for  those  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  whom  the  most  promising  callings 
are  found  in  the  more  or  less  skilled  trades,  in  commercial  occupa- 
tions, in  agriculture,  and  ir.  the  household  arts  and  sciences. 
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It  frankly  recognizes  that  all  cannot  have  and  do  not  need  the  same 
education.     The  demand  is  for  education  that  provides  participation 
in,  rather  than  fancied  preparation  for,  some  activity.     It  means 
practice  in  real  work  for  real  people  and  the  fitting  of  a  particu- 
lar boy  or  girl  for  a  particular  job. 

So  we  may  define  vocational  education  as  that  sort  of  edu- 
cation which  has  for  its  purpose  definite  preparation  for  earning  a 
living,  and  as  Dr.  Snedden  says  it  "aims  to  train  the  producer  as 
such,  and  it  looks  primarily  towards  specialization.     That  vocation- 
al education  which  is  specialized  to  the  preparation  of  lawyers, 
physicians  and  teachers  we  call  professional;  that  which  is  designed 
to  train  the  bookkeeper,  clerk,  stenographer  or  commercial  traveller 
including  business  leadership,  we  call  commercial;  that  which  is  or- 
ganized with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  bricklayer,  the  machin- 
ist, the  shoemaker,  the  metal  worker,  the  factory  hand,  and  the  high 
er  manual  pursuits,  we  call  industrial  education;  that  which  conveys 
skill  and  knowledge  looking  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  man- 
agement of  domestic  animals,  we  call  agricultural;  and  that  which 
teaches  the  girl  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  management  of  the  home, 
we  call  education  in  the  household  arts."1 

Vocational  education  is  a  popular  subject  and  it  is  now 
the  custom  for  most  educators  to  advocate  it  whether  they  know  any- 
thing about  it  or  not.     It  is  a  term  which  is  used  in  current  dis- 
cussion, to  describe  a  wide  variety  of  schools  and  training.  In 
this  paper  the  use  of  the  term  will  be  confinec  to  that  kind  of  prac 
tical  education  which  has  been  largely  neglected  up  to  the  present 

iDr.  David  S.  Snedden,  "The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education 

pp.  1-10. 
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time,  and  which  most  urgently  needs  encouragement,  namely,  that 
which  prepares  boys  and  girls  for  usefulness  in  the  world;   that  kind 
of  education  wh  ich  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time  to  prepare 
workers  for  the  most  common  occupations  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  find  useful  employment. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

I .  Germany 

There  has  long  beer,  a  feeling  in  Germany  that  the  first 
law  of  the  land,  after  provision  against  invasion,  is  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  its  industries.    Germany,  which  was  chiefly 
an  agricultural  nation  occupying  a  position  of  relatively  little 
significance  in  the  industrial  world  in  1850,  stands  at  the  present 
time  next  to  England,  the  foremost  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 
This  change  has  come  about,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  large  increase 
in  population  in  proportion  to  the  area  which  has  to  support  that 
population , 

The  industrial  school,  as  far  as  its  establishment  and 
maintenance  promoted  the  growth  of  industry,  was  very  popular  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  whenever  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  schools  threatened  the  commercial  progress  in  any  way,  the 
school  was  made  to  feel  that  it  must  give  way  to  the  greater  demand. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  changed.     In  a  word,  the 
relation  between  the  school  and  the  industry  has  changed  so  that  it 
is  the  industry  now  that  must  suffer,  in  case  of  conflict,  tempo- 
rarily from  the  encouragement  of  laws  which  will  work  through  the 
schools  and  result  in  benefit  to  both. 
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In  Germany,  vocational  education  undertakes  to  give  pre- 
cisely that  instruction  and  training  which  will  develop  in  the  work- 
er the  greatest  efficiency  in  a  permanent  task.     It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  vocational  schools  of  Germany  to  be  as  diverse 
in  character  as  are  the  occupations  of  her  workers;   so  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  them  in  this  brief  sketch. 
The  Germans  have  aimed,  not  only  to  develop  a  national  system  of  ed- 
ucation, but  also  to  provide  in  each  community  ana  for  each  group 
of  workers,  schools  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  occupation  of  the  workers. 

Almost  without  exception,  there  is  a  correlation  between 
the  industrial  conditions  and  the  industrial  schools  in  the  cities 
or  towns  in  which  these  schools  exist.     In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  exactly  a  German  vocational  school.    Each  city  meets  the 
problem  differently.    Each  tries  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  its  own 
needs,  and  sometimes  the  curriculum  in  a  school  in  a  certain  vil- 
lage is  entirely  different  from  that  in  any  other  community.  The 
schools  are  a  striking  reflex  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  found. 

Germany  has  two  school  systems:  one  for  training  the 
masses  and  the  other  for  training  the  classes.      Everywhere  in  each 
state, the  same  idea  that  education  is  a  matter  of  state  control  is 
dominant.    Prussia  has  its  system  of  different  schools;  so  has  Sax- 
ony, Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurten.berg,  and  so  on.    Nearly  every  small 
village  has  at  least  one  industrial  school  and  often  in  small  cities 
several  are  found.     In  Hanau,  a  place  not  much  larger  than  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  there  are  five  industrial  or  commercial  schools,  includ- 
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ing  an  industrial  art  school  and  also  what  is  practically  a  mechan-  , 
ical  engineering  school.    The  equipment  of  some  of  these  schools  is 
complete  and  costly,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  very  economical 
and  simple. 

There  are  four  distinct  classes  of  schools  in  Germany  so 
far  as  attendance  is  concerned:   (1)  those  in  which  attendance  in  vol- 
untary;  (2)  those  in  which  the  individual  employer  requires  his  ap- 
prentices to  attend  classes;   (3)  those  in  which  the  trade-unions  com- 
pel employers  to  send  their  apprentices  to  trade  schools;   (4)  those 
in  which  there  is  state  compulsory  attendance. 

Some  idea  of  the  investment  that  Germany  has  made  in  in- 
dustrial education  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  little 
province  of  Wurten.berg ,  which  has  a  population  less  than  Wisconsin 
by  at  least  one- fourth  of  a  million  persons,  and  which  is  on  the 
whole  a  poor  hilly  country,  with  few  transportation  facilities,  has, 
besio.es  its  splendid  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
about  250  industrial  schools  in  its  towns  and  villages,  including 
one  knitting  school,  three  weaving  schools,  two  industrial  workshops 
for  actual  practice  in  weaving,  two  technical  schools  for  textile 
and  mechanical  work,  a  large  state  university,  a  technical  universi- 
ty, a  royal  building  trades  school,  a  great  commercial  school,  many 
farming  schools  similar  to  county  agricultural  schools  of  United 
States,  an  art  trade  school  for  industrial  art,  a  pure  art  school, 
and  many  miscellaneous  schools  of  all  kinds  for  workmen  of  various 
grades,  evening  schools,  continuation  schools  and  schools  in  domes- 
tic economy  for  women.1    The  tremendous    investment  made  by  this 
little  province  is  typical  of  all  the  German  States. 

iProf.  Chas.  C.  McCarthy,  in  an  interview  for  Record  Herald, 
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"The  little  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  New  York  City,  has  now  290  trade  schools, 
giving  instruction,  night  and  day,  in  28  trades  and  crafts,  to  pu- 
pils from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades.     In  this  whole  country  of 
90,000,000  people  there  are  fewer  trade  schools  than  are  in  the 
little  German  kingdom."  ^ 

For  financial  support,  the  vocational  schools  of  Germany, 
including  under  this  term  the  lower  and  higher  technical  and  tech- 
nological industrial  schools,  may  be  classified  as  (1)  State  insti- 
tutions supported  entirely  by  the  State;   (2)  State  institutions 
supported  in  part  by  contributions  entirely  from  private  corpora- 
tions;  (3)  local  community  institutions  supported  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment;  (4)  local  community  institutions  to  the  support  of  which 
the  State  or  local  organizations  contribute;   (5)  institutions  sup- 
ported by  associations  or  unions,  not  conducted  for  profit  and 
financially  assisted  both  by  the  State  and  the  city;   (6)  private 
institutions,  conducted  for  profit,  to  the  support  of  which  munici- 
palities contribute,  mainly  in  the  way  of  providing  school  buildings 

"It  often  happens  that  great  industrial  or  school  associa- 
tions organized  locally  for  the  purpose  will  undertake  the  entire 
support  of  an  institution,  or  at  least  the  prircipal  part  of  the 
cost,  but  for  the  most  part  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  great 
governmental  agencies — the  State  and  the  local  community.    The  par- 
ticipation of  both  agencies  in  this  field  of  education  has  grown 
considerably  in  the  last  20  years.    The  division  of  the  problem  be- 


1  "Industrial  Education  as  an  Essential  Factor  in  Our  Nation 
al  Prosperity."  Address  by  James  W.  YanC leave,  Chicago,  Jar.  23/08. 
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tween  them  is  not  carried  out  uniformly.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  individual  cities  have  their  own  school  organizations,  and 
that  schools  are  established  by  the  state  to  serve  larger  districts"'! 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  the  industrial  and  techni- 
cal schools,  the  Germans  themselves  have  roughly  divided  them  into 
four  classes; 

1.  The  technical  universities,  which  are  similar  to  our 
best  technological  colleges  and  are  intended  to  train  students  for 
leadership  in  industrial  enterprises. 

3.     The  middle  technical  schools  which  "aim  to  train  man- 
aging officers  for  the  greater  industries,  and  persons  who  initiate 
and  manage  the  lesser  industrial  undertakings,"     In  case  of  some  of 
these  schools,  in  addition  to  a  general  education,  from  one  to  two 
years'  practical  experience  is  required  as  a  condition  of  admission, 
The  length  of  the  course  is  commonly  two  or  three  years,  and  covers 
a  part  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  technical  colleges. 

3.  The  lower  technical  schools.     The  requirements  for 
admission  to  these  schools  are  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  A  preliminary  general  education  such  as  is  given  in  a 
good  elementary  school. 

(b)  The  training  given  in  the  continuation  schools  or  the 
preparatory  course  of  the  technical  schools. 

(c)  Several  years'  practical  experience  in  a  trade  and 
generally  the  completion  of  apprenticeship. 

4.  The  industrial  continuation  schools.     The  requirement 

^"Vocational  Education  in  Europe,"  E.  G.  Cooley,  pp.  43-44 
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for  admission  to  these  schools  is  completion  of  the  elementary 
school  course.     The  instruction  in  these  schools  commonly  does  not 
occupy  more  than  8  or  10  hours  a  week,  in  the  evening  on  week  days 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  ar.d  is  intended  to  "give  all  the  workers 
in  the  industries  and  handicrafts,  whether  apprentices  or  journey- 
men, an  opportunity  tc  acquire,  without  giving  up  their  practical 
work  in  the  shop,  a  knowledge  and  skill  in  drawing,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  efficiency  in  their  occupat ions , " ^  In  the  case 
of  students  who  make  satisfactory  progress  during  several  years  in 
the  continuation  schools,  the  preparation  given  may  be  accepted  for 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  lower  technical 
schools , 

"By  local  statutes , employers  are  compelled  to  grant  the 
necessary  time  to  their  workers  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  the 
continuation  schools;  and  if  need  be,  the  public  authorities  must 
fix  this  time.    Where  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  youth- 
ful worker  attends  the  continuation  school  on  his  own  account,  his 
employer  must  still  allow  the  necessary  time  from  the  house  of  em- 
ployment.    If  the  youthful  worker  is  an  apprentice,  his  master  must 
make  provision  for  his  attendance  at  the  continuation  or  technical 
school,  and  must  see  to  it  that  he  attends.1*2 

In  some  respects  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  industrial  education  is  found  in  the  systematic  effor 
through  continuation  schools  and  other  agencies,  to  rehabilitate 
ana  vitalize  the  apprenticeship  system  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 


1  "Vocational  Education  in  Eurcpe,"  E.  G.  Cooley,  p.  46. 

2  ibid.  p.  47. 
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tinued  development  of  the  boy  during  his  period  of  apprenticeship. 
The  school  retains  for  several  years  its  hold  upon  the  boy  who  has 
entered  the  factory  or  shop  and  provides  for  him  an  open  way  for 
improvement  in  efficiency.     It  thus  tends  to  ccunteract  the  special- 
ization and  routine  of  the  workshop  which,  in  the  words  attributed 
to  M.  Gerard,  director  of  the  Paris  Academy,  "wears  out  his  body  be- 
fore nature  has  completed  its  development  in  form  and  power;  blunts 
the  intelligence  which    the  school  has  tried  to  awaken;  shrivels  up 
his  heart  and  imagination,  and  destroys  his  spirit  of  work." 

In  general,  the  types  of  schools  just  described  are  found 
more  or  less  clearly  differentiated,  in  the  field  of  raining  and  in- 
dustrial production,  covering  the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  and  the 
building  trades,  the  art  trades,  and  handicrafts.    Recently  the  t-e 
technical  training  of  women  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  economy  has  been  undertaken.    The  control  of  these 
schools  is  commonly  entrusted  to  the  ministries  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, or  to  commissions  representing  these  ministries,  and  the 
ministry  of  education. 

Germany  has  six  lar^e  colleges  of  commerce  located  respec- 
tively at  Mannheim,  Frankfort,  Leip3ig,  Munic,  Berhn  and  Cologne. 
The  differentiation  of  the  commercial  technical  schools  is  less  well 
defined  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  schools,  and  the 
development  of  the  commercial  schools  has  come  at  a  later  date. 
There  are,  however,  excellent  advanced  commercial  schools  for  the 
thorough  training  of  business  managers.    The  courses  of  study  cover 
national  economics,  commercial  law,  foreign  languages,  commercial 
geography,  and  accounting.     The  middle  and  lower  commercial  techni- 
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eal schools  and  the  commercial  continuation  schools,  which  give  in- 
struction of  a  lower  grade,  vary  greatly  in  character  and  efficien- 
cy, but  in  general  ^render  the  services  with  reference  to  training 
for  commercial  pursuits  which  is  rendered  by  industrial  schools  of 
corresponding  grade  for  industrial  pursuits. 

With  the  improvement  in  methods  of  cultivation  the  need 
arose  for  providing  educational  institutions  for  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers.   Accordingly,  quite  a  number  of  lower  agricultural  schools  have 
been  founded  which  generally  bear  the  name  of  "farmers'  schools." 
The  practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  summer;  the  theoretical .. in 
the  winter.     The  courses  are  usually  two  years  in  length.     The  pure- 
ly theoretical  farmers'  schools  are  decreasing,  which  in  Prussia 
alone  once  numbered  eighteen. 

At  present  there  are  over  300  agricultural  winter  schools 
which  give  the  sons  of  peasants  opportunities  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge demanded  by  a  rational  up-to-date  system  of  farming.  Besides 
the  agricultural  subjects  and  allied  courses  taught,  there  are  also 
courses  in  law  and  equity,  surveying,  arithmetic,  political  science, 
business  management  and  bookkeeping.     In  addition  to  the  Prussian 
schools , there  are  excellent  ones  at  Lichtenhof  and  Bavaria.  Besides 
the  agricultural  departments  in  the  universities  of  Breslau,  Got- 
tingen,  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Halle,  Giessen,  and  Jenna,  there  is  an 
agricultural  college  at  Berlin. 

A  description  of  the  vocational  educational  systems  of  a 
few  typical  German  cities  is  given  in  the  following  pages: 
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Munich 

Munich,  with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  has  few  j 
large  factories.     Its  industries  are  varied  ard  numerous,  there  is 
little  subdivision  of  labor,  and  there  are  many  small  workshops. 
As  a  result,  continuation  industrial  schools  have  been  established 
here,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner ,  Munich  now 
possesses  the  most  complete  system  of  trade  schools  to  be  found  in 
the  world. 

The  continuation  schools  for  men  and  boys  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

1.    Compulsory  Day  Schools  for  Apprentices,  in  which  the 
attendance  is  compulse^  for  the  full  period  of  the  apprenticeship-- 
for  at  least  three , sometimes  four  years—after  completion  of  the 
courses  of  the  public  school;   that  is,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
Employers  are  also  compelled  to  allow  their  employees  to  attend 
these  schools  for  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  hours  a  week.    As  a  rule 
apprentices  receive  no  pay  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  schools. 

3.    Voluntary  Schools  for  Journeymen  and  Master  Workmen 
are  schools  for  journeymen  and  master  workmen  corresponding  to  each 
compulsory  continuation  school  for  apprentices.     The  classes  are 
held  on  Sundays  and  in  the  evenings,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged. 
At  least  five  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  study  in  these  schools 

3.    Voluntary  Schools  for  Unemployed  Journeymen  and  Master 
Workmen  are  schools  held  in  the  daytime  for  journeymen  and  master 
workmen  who  cannot  work  all  the  year,  as,  for  example,  the  mason. 
These  schools  have  courses  of  at  least  30  hours  a  week,  sometimes 
48  hour 8  a  week. 
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4.    Other  industrial  schools  maintained  by  Guilds  and  In- 
dustrial Unions,  and  include  continuation  schools  for  girls  and  wo- 
men.    Every  girl,  including  domestic  servants,  who  does  not  attend 
a  secondary  school  must  attend  a  continuation  school  until  she  is 
16.    All  who  do  not  attend  the  day  continuation  schools  are  obliged 
to  attend  a  "Sunday  School."     These  schools  are  intended  particualr- 
ly  to  prepare  girls  for  the  duties  of  their  future  homes.    The  cur- 
riculum extends  over  three  years  and  provides  instruction  in  house- 
hold science,  including  house  management,  sewing,  millinery,  cooking 
etc.,  with  a  woman's  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Two  other  schools  are  provided  for  girls: 

1.     The  Municipal  Riemerschmid  Commercial  School,  which  is 
a  day  school  and  give3  instruction  in  advanced  commercial  subjects. 

3.     The  School  of  Women's  Work,  of  the  People  s  Education- 
al Union,  where  girls  are  prepared  to  earn  their  living  in  all 
branches  of  women's  trades.     Connected  with  this  is  a  Training  Col- 
lege with  a  two  years'  course  for  instructors  in  hand-work  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Hamburg 

The  Hamburg  continuation  schools  began  with  a  Sunday 
School,  which  gradually  extended  into  a  night  school.    The  growth 
of  these  classes  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  specific  instruc- 
tion   and  separate  divisions  for  the  different  trades  extended  the 
schools  into  day  schools.     These  schools  became  so  popular  that 
masters  were  willing  to  allow  their  apprentices  certain  hours  of  the 
day  for  school  purposes. 
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Hamburg  is  a  free  city  and  for  that  reason  attendance  upon  , 
these  schools  is  not  compulsory.    On  account  of  the  voluntary  nature 
of  attendance  the  system  is  rather  complicated  and  is  planned  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  three  or  four  half-year  terms. 

The  lower  trade  schools  include  training  for  apprentices 
and  journeymen,  unprepared  students,  trades,  commercial  subjects  and 
household  industries.    One  step  in  advance  come  the  technical  middle 
schools  for  journeymen  doing  lower  grades  of  technical  work.  These 
schools  have  a  two-year  course  and  produce  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers for  the  technical  army.    They  are  the  mason,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, iron  contractors,  contractor  and  builders,  excavators,  etc. 
The  highest  grade  have  special  departments  for  machine  building, 
ship  building,  electrotechnics ,  ships  machinery,  ships  engineering 
and  marine  machinery  building.    There  are  also  schools  for  the  finer 
arts  and  decoration,  and  above  all  stands  the  master  course  issued 
by  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  conducted  under  its  direction, 
in  twenty  separate  dividions,  leading  to  a  theoretical  and  practical 
examination  without  which  no  master's  licence  will  be  granted. 
There  are  also  model  laboratories  for  masons , bricklayers ,  carpenters, 
builders,  pavement  layers,  gutter  workers,  stone  setters,  clay  and 
plaster  workers. 

Tuition  is  very  small.    Elementary    classes  for  boys  charge 
$1.50  per  half  year  and  the  master's  course  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce costs  $1.35  for  40  hours'   instruction.     The  principal  domestic 
economy  school  charges  $35  to  $55  a  year,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  modern  languages  taken  in  connection  with  the  work.     The  total 
cost  of  the  continuation  schools  for  young  men  and  women  apprentices 
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for  1910  was  only  $106,250.    This  amount  represents  36?;  of  the  mon- 
ey expended  by  the  city  on  its  technical  education.    With  this  ex- 
penditure, Hamburg  maintains  one  of  the  best  and  most  thorough  sys- 
tems of  vocational  education  in  Germany;  but  compulsory  education 
would  largely  increase  this  expense. 

Altona 

The  schools  in  Altona  are  subject  to  the  central  education 
al  government  at  Berlin,  and  like  all  other  Prussian  cities,  its  sys 
tem  of  attendance  is  compulsory. 

The  division  of  trade  schools  in  very  simple.    All  trade 
continuation  schools  are  under  one  director;  the  commercial  classes 
are  all  in  one  public  school  building  and  under  a  separate  director, 
who  is  also  director  of  the  same  school  building  in  the  day  time, 
when  it  is  used  as  a  middle  school.     The  artistic  trades  are  in 
their  separate  building,  with  day  and  evening  classes  under  compe- 
tent directors  and  the  highest  work  is  done  in  the  machine  school 
and  the  navigation  school,  which  are  advanced  types  of  technical 
schools  directly  under  the  central  government.    There  are  two  me- 
chanical shops  or  laboratories,  where  the  work  is  done  with  models, 
one  for  masons  and  bricklayers  and  one  for  carpenters  and  builders. 

Another  type  of  school  is  the  monotechnic  trade  shops  in 
which  the  work  that  is  done  is  placed  on  the  market  with  the  produc- 
er of  regular  shops.    Of  these  schools  the  most  important  are  those 
for  glaziers,  barbers,  bakers,  upholsters,  painters  and  bookbinders. 

In  the  commercial  schools,  contrary  to  the  fixed  German 
custom,  men  and  women  are  instructed  in  the  same  building  and  under 
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the  same  government,  but  the  classes  are  never  coeducational,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers  are  men . 

There  are  special  classes  established  in  the  continuation 
schools  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers. 
They  come  form  every  conceivable  trade  and  business  to  attend  a 
course  of  from  2  to  4  hours  weekly  established  jointly  by  the  trade- 
unions  interested  in  the  school  and  by  the  city  authorities. 

In  some  schools  a  small  fee  is  charged  according  to  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used,  but  in  others  there  is  no  charge.  The 
domestic  economy  school  is  free.    Altona  is  a  city  of  180,000  and 
the  cost  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  schools  for  the  year  1910 
was  but  $23,174,63.    This  is  but  one  example  of  the  Kuropean  results 
obtained  by  small  judicious  expenditure. 

Crefeld  and  Cologne  are  two  other  cities  in  Germany  that 
have  important  systems  of  industrial  education.     The  industrial 
schools  of  Crefeld  differ  form  the  continuation  schools  in  the  oth- 
er cities  of  Germany,  in  that  they  are  full-day  schools.    This  is  a 
comparatively  new  feature,  and  besides  Dresden  and  one  or  two  other 
smaller  cities,  Crefeld  is  the  only  city  in  Germany  that  has  tried 
this  plan  for  conducting  her  continuation  schools.    At  Cologne,  the 
"Royal  Building-Trades  School,"  is  one  of  twenty-four  Prussian 
schools  of  similar  character.     It  is  a  technical  school,  conducted 
'  and  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  training,  especially,  of  masons, 
carpenters  ,  and  stone-mason3  who  wi3h  to  qualify  for  taking  part  in 
engineering  and  construct ior  work  and  ir.  Government  work ,  (railway , 
military,  municipal,  engineering,  etc.) 

The  above  description  shows  that  the  Germans  are  putting 
a  great  deal  of  strength  in  the  building  up  of  the  average  workman. 

: 
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II .  Austr  ia 

The  system  of  vocational  education  in  Austria  ia  a  central 
ized  one,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Words.    On  account  of  the  differences  in  race  and  language  existing 
in  Austria,  and  the  character  of  occupations  and  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  various  peoples,  the  vocational  schools  have  to  be  dup- 
licated in  some  of  the  cities. 

The  industrial  schools  are  classified  in  the  following 
groups:   (1)  Central  industrial  educational  institutions;   (3)  Schools 
for  important  groups  of  trades;   (3)  Building  and  Art-trades  schools; 
(4)  Special  schools  for  single  branches  of  industry;   (5)  Teaching 
workshops;   (6)  General  Handwork  Schools;   (7)  Industrial  Continuation 
Schools;   (6)  Schools  for  the  girls  in  industrial  callings. ^ 

The  central  industrial  educational  institutions  are  all 
locates  in  Vienna  except  the  art-trade3  school  in  Prague.    These  art 
trades  schools  aim  to  develop  artistic  power  for  the  art  industries, 
as  well  as  training  of  teachers  for  art-trade  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school.    There  is  a  school  for  artistic  embroidery  in  Vi- 
enna, in  which  a  course  has  recently  been  added  for  the  restoration 
of  carpets  and  Gobelin  tapestry.    There  is  also  a  school  which  aims 
to  train  needleworkers  already  possessing  some  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  needle.     In  another  school  basket  weaving  is  taught.    All  the 
students  are  encouraged  to  do  the  very  best  kind  of  work,  because 
the  Bureau  for  apparatus  and  school  supplies,  not  only  furnishes  the 
material,  but  provides  a  market  for  the  vast  quantities  of  work  done 
in  the  school  shops,  without  getting  the  school  into  trouble  with 
the  industries, 

^'Vocational  Education  in  Europe".  E .  0.  Oooley,  p.  279. 
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Austria  has  thirteen  apprentice  workshops.     Ten  of  these 
are  in  the  Polish  district,  and  three  in  the  German  districts. 
These  shops  replace  the  usual  apprenticeship  to  the  master,  and  con- 
tinue during  a  term  of  three  years.    There  are  shops  for  weavers, 
wagon-makers,  blacksmiths,  joiners,  etc.     They  are  expensive,  and 
usually  are  unpopular  with  the  labor  unions. 

The  continuation  schools  are  divided  into  two  principal 
groups:     (1)  General  industrial  continuation  schools;   (2)  Technical 
continuation  schools. 

The  general  continuation  schools  take  into  consideration 
in  their  course  of  study  the  general  industrial  situation  of  the 
place  in  which  they  are  located.    The  instruction  lasts  from  seven 
to  eight  months,  and  is  given  usually  in  the  evening  before  eight 
o'clock  and  on  Sunday  forenoons.    The  Austrian  continuation  schools 
are  not  as  efficient  as  those  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  There 
seems  to  be  several  reasons  for  this.    The  teachers  are  not  well 
trained  and  their  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  directors,  are 
elsewhere.     The  Austrian  employers,  unlike  those  of  England  and 
France,  are  unwilling  to  provide  the  apprentice  with  a  moderate  a- 
mount  of  daytime  for  his  industrial  education,  and  the  associations 
and  guilds  do  not  cooperate  with  the  State  in  conducting  these  var- 
ious vocational  schools. 

The  secor.d  class,  the  Technical  Continuation  Schools, 
constitute  a  very  small  minority.    Of  the  1137  continuation  schools 
of  Austria,  only  180  are  reported  as  being  technical  continuation 
schools.     These  schools  provide  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  spec- 
ial industries  or  groups  of  industries  opportunity  for  further  edu- 
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cational  Commercial  continuation  schools  may  be  counted  as  schools 
of  this  type.    The  schools  are  supported  largely  by  local  author- 
ities, only  one-third  of  their  yearly  expenditures  are  contributed 
by  the  State. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  continuation  schools  for  girls 
in  Austria.    The  Austrian  report  shows,  1,055  industrial  schools  for 
women,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  these  are  continuation  schools. 
These  schools  give  instruction  in  housekeeping,  as  well  as  the  var- 
ious industries  followed  by  women  in  Austria. 

The  first  commercial  academy  in  Austria  was  founded  by 
John  G.  Wolf,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Strassburg,  at  Vienna  in  1770,    The  results  were  striking,  and  dur- 
ing his  life  the  school  exercised  a  great  influence.    After  his 
death  many  of  the  commercial  classes  of  Austria  sent  their  sons  to 
the  schools  abroad  for  preparation  in  commercial  lines.    This  prac- 
tice led  to  the  founding  of  commercial  academies  at  Leipsic,  Prague, 
Vienna  and  Gratz.     In  1905,  a  new  commercial  academy  was  founded  in 
Vienna  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city.      At  the  present  time, 
Austria  has  a  system  of  commercial  education  which  includes:  first, 
commercial  continuation  schools  with  a  three  years'  course  for  com- 
mercial apprentices;  second,  a  or.e  year's  commercial  course  for  boys 
and  girls;  third,  a  commercial  scrool  with  a  two  years'  course  for 
boys  and  girls;   fourth,  a  commercial  academy  with  a  course  of  four 
years,  including  a  two  years'  course  for  girls;  fifth,  a  one  year's 
course  for  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools;   sixth,  the  Export 
Academy  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Commercial  Museum,  and  the  commer- 
cial colleges  at  Trieste;  seventh,  lectures  and  courses  for  the 
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training  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  higher  com- 
mercial educational  institutions.1 

III.  Switzerland 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  sketch  the  vocational  ed- 
ucational system  of  Switzerland,  because  education  there  is  a  matter 
for  the  cantons,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five.     Some  of  these  can- 
tons are  German,  some  of  them  French,  some  of  them  Italian^  some  of 
them  Catholic,  some  of  them  Protestant;  some  of  them  country  dis- 
tricts, some  of  them  towns;  some  whose  main  interest  is  dairying  and 
agriculture,  some  watchmaking,  and  some  caring  for  the  tourists. 
Each  of  these  cantons  act  in  accordance  with  its  ideals  and  with  its 
interests.    All  oantons,  without  exception,  have  continuation  schools 
which  last  from  three  to  six  weeks,  usually  in  the  winter.    The  per- 
iod of  compulsory  education  lasts  usually  until  the  child  has  attain- 
ed his  fifteenth  year;  in  3ome  cantons  until  his  sixteenth  year. 

The  Swiss  continuation  schools  for  apprentices  have  not 
been  very  successful  because  there  is  little  practical  instruction, 
and  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  evenirg  under 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Oi.e  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  schools  in  Switzer- 
land is  the  apprentice  school  at  Bern.    The  instruction  is  divided 
into  four  divisions:     Cabinet  making  and  shoemaking;  mechanical  engi- 
neering; tinning  and  plumbing;  and  tailoring.    There  is  also  instruc- 
tion given  in  industrial  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  accounting,  and 
free  hand  drawing.     The  boy  gets  27  hours  a  week  in  the  shop,  and  10 


1  "Vocational  Education  in  Europe."  E.  G.  Cooley,  p.  306 
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hour  8  instruct  ion  to  supplement  this  work.    Half  of  the  expenses  of 
this  school  is  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  students.  There 
is  a  great  polytechnic  in  Zurich,  and  at  Winterthur,  Burgdorf,  and 
Biel,  there  axe  higher  technical  schools. 

In  Biel,  there  is  a  clock-making  institution  with  a  three- 
years'  course;  a  course  for  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  with 
a  seven  year's  course;  a  school  of  architecture  with  a  three  years' 
course;  and  a  school  of  railroading  with  a  two  years'  course.  There 
are  a  number  of  art-trades  schools  which  are  doing  excellent  work. 
The  one  at  Zurich  has  taken  upon  itself  the  shop  and  drawing  instruc 
tion  of  apprentices  in  the  art  trades,  the  apprentices  receiving 
their  instruction  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjucts  in 
the  ordinary  evening  continuation  school. 

IV.  France 

France  has  put  forth  systematic  and  determined  efforts  to 
equip  her  children  with  practical  and  theoretical  learning  of  a 
kind  which  will  go  far  to  make  of  then  ideal  merchants  and  merchants 
assistants.     Since  1901,  special  industrial  schools — public  and  semi 
public — have  developed  60  rapidly  that  it  is  estimated  that  they  now 
number  over  5,000.     The  schools  controlled  by  the  State  are  much 
more  efficient  than  those  on  a  private  foundation.     In  1880,  the 
Apprenticeship  Schools  which  were  for  many  years  under  municipal  man 
agement,  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Manual  Schools  of  Ap- 
prenticeship.   Besides  the  State  supported  Trade  Schools,  there  are 
over  5,000  classes  for  apprentices  provided  by  various  industrial 
and  other  organizations. 


The  French  government  supervises  and  aids  15  High  Schools 
of  Commerce,  the  management  being  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce.    Nine  of  the  most  important  ones  are  situated  at  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Havre  and  Lille,     The  aim  of 
these  schools  is  to  give  the  students  the  special  training  which  wil!. 
qualify  them  most  efficiently  and  rapidly  for  the  direction  of  com- 
cercial,  industrial  and  banking  houses,  and  to  prepare  for  the  work  \ 
of  teaching  those  who  intend  themselves  becoming  professors  of  com- 
mercial subjects.    Pupils  who  pass  their  examinations  successfully 
are  given  the  privilege  of  serving  one  year,  instead  of  three  years, 
in  the  army. 

Two  foreign  tongues  are  obligatory,  the  choice  ranging 
between  English,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  that  the  teaching 
is  thorough  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  weekly  conferences 
v    are  held,  when  the  studen  +  s  are  only  allowed  to  speak  in  the  foreign 
language.    Next  in  importance  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  bookkeeping, 
accounting,  object  lessons  on  merchandise,  economical  geography, 
commercial  shipping  and  industrial  law,  history  of  commerce,  polit- 
ical economy,  foreign  commercial  relation,  penmanship  and  transport 
and  factory  regulation. 

Besides  these  High  Schools  of  Commerce,  there  are  four 
National  Trade  School,  16  Schools  of  Hydrography,  2  National  Schools 
of  Watchmaking,  1  Practical  School  of  Basket-making,  1  Practical 
School  of  Commerce  and  39  Practical  Schools  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
for  boys,  and  14  for  girls. 
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V.  England 

Vocational  education  in  Englard  has  just  recently  been 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  competition  from  Germany  in  her  in- 
dustries and  commerce.    During  the  last  60  years,  there  have  been 
many  high  grade  technical  schools  and  colleges  established,  but  it 
is  only  since  1905  that  there  has  been  an  aim  to  provide  the  pupils 
with  instruction  having  a  bearing  on  their  future  vocations.  This 
instruction  has  varied  according  to  the  locality,  and  has  not  been 
of  a  specialized  character,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  education  in  England  is  not  compulsory  after  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  12. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rural  district, 
Travelling  Schools  have  been  provided.  In  Hampshire,  there  is  a 
Dairy  School  and  a  Travelling  Forge  School,  which  travel  for  40 
weeks,  giving  a  ten  days'  course  in  each  locality. 

The  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  has  caused  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Technical  Schools, 
which  are  becoming  very  popular.    They  have  pre-apprent iceship 
classes  for  boys  entering  such  trades  as  engineering,  building, 
si lver-smithing ,  and  cabinet  making;  trade  classes  for  girls  in 
dressmaking,  upholstery,  millinery,  ladies'  tailoring,  and  photo- 
graphy.   Higher  technical  instruction  is  provided  for  those  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, at  University  College,  and  King's  College. 

A  feature  of  London  education  is  its  scholarship  system 
and  at  present,  trade  scholarships  are  awarded  both  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  Shoreditch  Technical  School  a  maintenance  allowance  is  also 
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given  to  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  only  candidates  are  eligible  whose 
parents  have  an  income  of  less  than  $800. 

The  London  County  Council  maintains  15  trade  schools,  only 
one  of  these,  however, — the  Bloomsbury  Day  Trade  School  for  Girls — 
being  for  girls  alone.  In  the  evening  schools,  the  practical  trade 
classes  are  not  intended  to  teach  trades  but  to  supplement  workshop 
practice.  If  pupils  fail  to  attend  the  lectures  they  are  not  allow- 
ed to  continue  the  workshop  practice. 

Manchester  is  famous  for  its  provision  for  technical  edu- 
cation.   One  building  alone,  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
cost  $1,500,000.     The  Education  Committee  has  provided  for  evening 
classes,  leading  up  to  the  more  advanced  technical  classes,  which 
give  instruction  in  art,  commercial  subjects  and  domestic  economy. 
These  classes  afford  instruction  ir.  general,  art,  and  commercial  sub' 
jects  as  well  as  in  domestic  science  for  girls  and  women. 

The  business  firms  of  the  city  co-operate  with  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  the  work  of  the  evening  schools,  by  paying  the 
fees  of  their  employees  who  attend.     To  encourage  this  co-operation 
of  the  employers,  monthly  reports  were  furnished  the  firms  as  to  the 
attendance,  progress  and  conduct  of  each  student  whose  fees  they 
paid.     In  several  cases  the  advances  of  salary  are  dependent  on  this 
progress . 

Besides  the  Continuation  Schools,  Eranch  Technical,  Com- 
mercial, and  Art  Classes,  and  Schools  of  Domestic  Economy,  there  are 
Central  Institutions  for  advanced  instruction  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology.   For  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to  improve  their  general  edu- 
cation or  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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above  courses,  a  Preparatory  Course  has  been  arranged, 

Liverpool's  system  of  organization  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Manchester.    Besides  the  Higher  Technical  School  and  Evening 
Classes,  there  are  several  Day  Industrial  Schools  provided  for  poor 
and  neglected  children  which  are  really  preparatory  trade  schools  of 
an  elementary  character.    Connected  with  these  schools  are  warerooms 
in  which  are  shown  the  articles  made  by  the  pupils.     If  any  of  these 
articles  are  sold  the  proceeds  to  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  NEED  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  vocational  aim  has  been  ris- 
ing into  prominence  in  the  United  States.    Because  men  differ  in 
their  ability,  both  mental  and  physical,  their  education  should  vary 
in  accordance  with  these  differences.    E.  C.  Warriner  says:  "The 
highest  ideal  of  life  is  the  development  of  each  individual  to  his 
fullest  capacity.     In  a  republic,  where  every  man  has  the  privilege, 
equally  with  every  other,  of  being  the  ruler,  each  man's  freest  de- 
velopment should  be  the  ultimate  goal.    For  this  development  educa- 
tion stands  and  schools  are  established.    Because  the  individual 
units  in  the  schools  differ  among  themselves,  the  schools  which 
train  them  should  differ."1 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  our  natural  resources 
are  not  limitless;  that  reckless  and  extravagant  exploitation  must 
give  way  to  careful  and  scientific  operation;  that  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  necessitates  exports  more  and  more  of  an  indus- 
trial character. 

The  advantage  of  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw  material 
held  by  our  country  in  the  past  is  now  endangered  by  two  conditions; 
the  gradual  depletion  of  our  own  virgin  resources;  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  sources  of  supply  in  foreign  countries.    We  cannot  con- 


tinue  to  draw  indef initely  from  Europe  for  cheap  labor,  nor  will 
cheap  labor  in  the  immediate  future  meet  the  urgent  need  in  Amer- 
ican industry.    To  satisfy  the  rising  demand  for  a  better  product 
from  our  domestic  as  well  as  our  foreign  markets,  we  must  have  more 
intelligent  service.    "The  conservation  and  full  utilization  or  our 
natural  resources  can  be  accomplished  only  in  proportion  as  we 
train  those  who  handle  them.    We  need  agricultural  education  which 
will  teach  the  farmer  how  to  make  the  soil  yield  an  abundance  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  it  rejuvenated;  an  industrial  education  which 
will  teach  our  workers  in  shops  and  factories  how  to  use  material 
without  waste,  and  how  to  turn  the  products  of  our  forest  and  our 
mines  into  articles  of  higher  and  still  higher  value. "-*■ 

"with  the  decrease  cf  quality  or  quantity  of  cur  natural 
resources,  when  the  waste  of  material  and  time  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions of  hands  daily  amounts  to  enormcus  quantities  annually,  it  is 
not  the  high  skill  of  the  few,  but  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
many  which  must  secure  for  us,  not  only  material  success  in  our  in- 
dustries but  also  that  intellectual  and  moral  standard  in  the  com- 
munity where  by  peace  and  order  and  general  good  will  be  vouchsafed 
for  our  country."      Our  nation  has  become  an  industrial  one.  Each 
year  the  population  is  less  on  the  farm  and  greater  in  the  city. 
With  only  approximately  5$  of  the  world's  population,  the  United 
States  furnishes  about  35$  of  the  world's  manufactures. 


1  Government  Eulletin,  Vol.  I:  June  1,  1914:  Document  No. 

1004.  "Rerort  of  the  commission  on  National  Aid  to  Voc .  Education." 
p.  19. 

2  Paul  Krenzpointner .  Proceedings,  V. .  E.  A.,  1913  .pp.  184-5. 
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The  above  facts  show  that  the  necessity  for  extending  and 
rounding  out  our  educational  system  is  more  imperative  than  ever, 
so  as  to  enable  the  nation  tc  rise  to  an  opportunity  such  as  was 
never  before  offered.     Instead  of  our  forests  and  large  mineral  re- 
sources we  have  men  with  large  bank  accounts.    We  have  been  partic- 
ularly proud  of  our  agricultural  exports.     Scientists  tell  us  that 
every  bushel  of  wheat  exported  carries  with  it  twenty-seven  cents' 
worth  of  phosphorous;  every  bushel  of  corn,  fifteen  cents;  every 
pound  of  cotton,  three  cents. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individual 
States,  expend  more  than  twenty  million  dollars  annually  for  scien- 
tific training  of  the  36fo  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture. 
As  a  result,  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  doubled,  trebled  and  some 
time  quadruple." *    Is  there  any  reason  why  similar  sums  should  not 
be  expended  from  the  same  source  for  scientific  training  of  the  40% 
of  the  population  engaged  in  manufacture,  mining,  trade,  and  com- 
merce ? 

The  exports  of  United  States  during  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,650,000.    poes  any  one  doubt  that  this  sum  might  be  doubled  by 
turning  raw  export  materials  into  finished  articles?    We  export 
cotton  at  14  cents  per  pound  and  buy  it  back  in  fine  fabrics  at  $40 
per  pound.    We  export  hides  and  import  gloves.    We  export  copper  and 
import  art  bronzes.    Vocational  education  would  put  us  in  a  position 
to  make  all  those  more  artistic  goods  which  we  now  import. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  large  suir 
of  11,400,000,000  last  year.    Much  of  this  amount  might  be  distri- 

1  Ferdinand  C.  Schwedtman.  "The  Development  of  the  Vital 
Assets  of  the  Nation."  Proceedings,  N.S.P.I.E.  Bulletin  No. 15, p. 171. 
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buted  to  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  of  the  United  States  by  mak- 
ing these  imported  articles  with  our  own  properly  trained  workers. 

Professor  Carver  of  Harvard  University  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  most  important  form  of  conservation  for  Americans.  He 
say 8:     "In  the  present  conservation  movement  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  realize  two  thing;  first,  that  our  most  valuable  resources 
are  our  people,  and  second,  that  we  are  wasting  people  more  than  we 
are  wasting  anything  else.     If  we  forget  either  of  these  things,  we 
shall  probably  find  ourselves  trying  to  save  at  the  spigot  while  we 
are  wasting  at  the  bunghole. 

"Speaking  generally,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  no  nation 
ever  did  prosper  as  compared  with  ether  nations  except  by  reason  of 
its  superior  conservation  of  the  human  factor  in  production.  In 
view  of  these  large  facts,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  most 
destructive  form  of  waste  is  the  waste  of  labor-power.    Upon  the  re- 
distribution of  labor-power  upward  from  the  un-skilled  and  over 
crowded  occupation  toward  and  into  remunerative  occupation  depends, 
more  than  upon  anything  else,  the  expansion  of  our  industries."  And 
this  distribution  can  come  only  when  every  workman  is  trained  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity  to  take  the  place  for  which  he  is  best  fitted 
by  nature.    Germany  has  shown  us  the  way  and  Scotland  is  a  clcse 
second.    Those  two  countries  really  believe  in  vocational  education 
as  a  factor  in  human  efficiency. 

A  large  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  United 
States  leave  school  to  go  to  work  at  14,  and  many  of  them  before 
completing  the  elementary  school.    Because  of  their  limited  educa- 
tion, their  lack  of  skill,  and  their  immaturity,  they  are  obliged 
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to  pick  up  odd  jobs  as  best  they  can  or  remain  about  home  to  become  , 
idlers.    This  period  from  14  to  16  is  a  critical  one  in  the  voca- 
tional development  of  large  numbers  of  children.     It  is  the  period 
when  economic  necessity  or  ambition  tempts  children  into  callings 
which  are  essentially  non-educative.     In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
the  records  show  that  children  who  go  to  work  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  change  their  jobs  on  the  average  of  twice  a  year,  ac-  J 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  evil  effect  of  this  pur- 
poseless and  irresponsible  service  or  to  reckon  the  tremendous  cost 
to  the  industries  of  the  country.    But  of  far  greater  significance 
than  this  waste  to  the  industries  is  the  enormous  human  waste.  It 
is  universally  conceded  that  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  meet  the 
neeae  of  the  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  with  specific 
vocational  training,  and  the  tendency  of  industry  to  use  their  labor 
in  monotonous  processes,  combine  to  make  these  years  wasted  or  worse 
than  wasted  for  the  majority  of  those  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  , 

When  the  apprenticeship  system  flourished,  a  boy  had  a 
chance  to  learn  a  trade.    But  such  conditions  have  changed.  Cen- 
tralized machine  industry  and  cheap  foreign  labor  have  brought  about 
a  revolution  in  our  whole  economic  structure;  and,  of  course,  they 
have  affected  the  ststus  of  the  schools  as  well,  though  it  has  taken 
the  schools  a  long  time  to  realize  it.    At  last  the  schools  are  be- 
ing forced  to  take  up  vocational  training  in  a  great  variety  of  oc- 
cupations because  of  changes  in  the  industrial  life  that  tend  to 
check  or  destroy  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  because  this  life 
is  continually  becoming  more  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand 
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without  specially  directed  study.    The  schools  alone  are  capable  of 
furnishing  a  training  suited  to  modern  needs. 

Our  ancestors  thought  that  general  education  was  of  prime 
importance;  but  at  the  time  this  principle  was  established,  the  con- 
ditions were  such  that  there  was  not  the  same  need  as  today  for  sys- 
tematic preparation  for  the  ordinary  vocations.    Every  boy  and  girl 
had  large  opportunities  outside  of  school  for  practical  work  and  the 
observation  of  practical  work,  which  definitely  fitted  them  for  the 
life  of  industry  or  trade  which  they  led.    Their  education  outside 
of  school  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  community  fitted  them  so 
well  for  their  own  future  vocational  work  that  is  would  have  been 
largely  a  waste  of  time  to  have  given,  in  school,  any  attention  to 
the  matter. 

But  the  times  have  changed.    The  old-fashioned  apprentice- 
ship system  has  disappeared.    A  new  class  of  immigrants  has  come  in- 
to the  cities  where  the  conditions  are  most  unfavorable.  Their 
children  above  all  others    must  be  trained  to  efficient  effort  as 
well  as  to  become  good  citizens.    Not  only  must  they  be  taught  our 
language  as  a  preliminary  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  but  they  must 
be  given  a  training  that  will  be  self-supporting. 

The  sort  of  training  that  the  boys  are  getting  in  the 
varicue  industries  at  present  tends  to  develop  a  man  in  a  single 
narrow  channel  where  he  is  made  familiar  with  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  required  to  finish  the  product  of  the  industry  in  which  he 
is  engaged.     In  the  skilled  callings  the  young  worker  seldom  gets 
the  experience  or  the  information  which  he  must  have  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  he  must,  under  present 
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conditions,  remain  on  a  relatively  low  level  of  skill.    Most  of 
those  leaving  school  at  14  find  the  doors  of  the  skilled  occupations! 
closed  to  them,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  enter  all  sorts  of  ; 
low  grade  and  unskilled  industries  which  afford  little  or  no  oppor-  ; 
tunity  for  better  wa0es  or  promotion  to  a  desirable  life  work.  As 
a  result. the  time  these  children  spend  in  the  factory  is  unprofita- 
ble, both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.    The  few  who  rise  to 
success  as  wage  earners,  whether  by  accident  or  sheer  force  of  na- 
tive qualities,  acquire  their  skill  and  insight  in  ways  that  are 
wasteful  to  them  and  to  business. 

There  is  no  factor  in  industry  for  which  there  is  a  great- 
er demand  today  than  that  of  skilled  labor.    Many  industries  have 
been  trying  to  import  this  labor,  but  the  supply  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing somewhat  less  and  the  demands  of  high-grade  manufacture  have 
been  increasing.    With  this  constantly  increasing  demand  upon  our 
industries  for  more  and  better  goods,  the  supply  of  trained  work- 
ers is,  relatively  at  least,  diminishing.    "We  are  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  inevitable  economic  results  in  a  relatively  low  output, 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  stationary  or  diminishing  wages 
as  measured  by  their  purchasing  power.    The  product  of  our  factories 
is  being  restricted  in  quantity  and  quality,  if  not  actually  dimin- 
ished.   High  prices  are  due  in  part  to  inefficient  labor,  and  low 
profits, to  the  sane  cause.     Inaction  means  the  promotion  of  poverty 
and  lovv  standards  of  living  and  a  general  backwardness  in  industry. 

There  i3  a  tendency  for  the  necessaries  of  life  to  in- 
crease in  cost  faster  than  the  earning  power  of  the  consumer.  This 
has  reduced  the  actual  income  or  real  wages  of  the  worker  and  is 
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making  the  struggle  for  existence  very  hard,  not  only  to  the  common 
laborer  but  even  to  the  trade  worker  of  3mall  means*     to  offset 
this  increased  cost  of  living  it  is  nece33ary  that  the  wage  earning 
power  of  the  ccnsumer  be  increased  proportionately. 

"There  are  more  than  25,000,  000  persons  13  years  of  age 
and  over  in  this  country  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  transportation.     "If  we  assume 
that  a  system  of  vocational  education,  pursued  through    the  years  of 
the  past,  would  have  increased  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  each  of 
these  to  the  extent  of  ten  cents  a  day,  this  would  make  an  increase 
in  wages  for  the  group  of  $2, 500, 000  a  day,  or  $750,000,000  a  year. 
This  is  a  very  modest  estimate,  and  while  no  complete  figures  are 
available  it  is  probably  much  nearer  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  which 
would  make  a  total  increase  in  wages  of  $6 ,250,000  per  day,  or 
11,875,000,000  per  year."1 

Not  only  will  the  future  of  our  nation  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  success  of  our  industrial  life,  as  well  as  upon  the 
volume  and  quality  of  our  agricultural,  but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  reach 
out  over  the  entire  world  for  trade  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
for  labor  of  millions  of  bread  winners.     It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
large  foreign  trade  already  in  manufactured  articles,  but  our  ex- 
ports are  for  a  large  part  made  up  of  crude  materials.    A  very  large 
proportion  consists  of  raw  and  semiraw  materials  such  as  lumber, 
cotton,  meat,  coal,  oil,  and  copper  bar,  to  secure  which  "we  have 
robbed  our  soil  and  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  of  the  riches  we  have 

I  Government  Bulletin,  Vol.  I:  June  1,  1914:  Doc.  No-  1004. 
p.  21.  "Report  of  the  Commission  on  rational  Aid  to  Voc .  Ed." 
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been  foolish  enough  to  regard  as  inexhaustible." 

In  the  past  the  natural  wealth  of  this  country  has  been 
so  bountiful  that  we  have  easily  met  the  competition  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  other  countries.    But  much  of  this  natural  wealth 
has  been  consumed,  and  more  of  it  has  been  wasted.     As  a  conse- 
quence, if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  of  commercial  supremacy, 
we  must  see  that  the  working  class  is  reinforced  by  young  people 
splendidly  equipped,  and  more  intelligent  and  better  protected  than 
were  their  fathers  from  any  dangers  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Our  foreign  commerce,  and  to  some  extent  our  domestic 
commerce,  is  being  threatened  by  the  commercial  prestige  which  Ger- 
many has  won.    France  and  England,  and  even  Japan,  profiting  by  the 
schools  of  Germany,  are  now  establishing  national  systems  of  voca- 
tional education.    Within  a  few  years  there  will  be  probably  no 
such  thing  as  an  untrained  workman  in  Germany,  while  in  the  United 
States,  statistics  show  that  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  millions  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  only  about  25,000 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  training  for  their 
work  in  life. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  first  school  for  industrial  education,  established  in 
the  United  States  was  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.    After  that,  evening  classes  were 
opened  under  private  auspices  at  half  a  dozen  centres  of  busines, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  Mechanics'  Institutes.     There  was  in  this 
country  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  a  great  deal  of  what  we  may  call 
lassitude  in  building  up  schools  of  science  and  engineering.  Al- 
though there  was  then  a  demand  for  technical  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  it  is  only  of  late  year9  that  these  classes 
have  provided  courses  with  an  industrial  outlook.     The  stimulus  came 
in  the  period  of  mining  and  railroad  expansion  which  followed  the 
Civil  War  and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  engineering  schools 
and  institutes  of  technology.    At  first  these  institutions  were  pro- 
vided at  private  expense;  but  the  large  grants  of  land  made  to  the 
states  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  for  the  institution  of  separate 
and  distinct  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  engineering  departments  in  most  of  the  west- 
ern colleges  and  universities. 

In  1880  the  first  serious  attempt  to  introduce  industrial 
training  into  the  schools  was  made  in  the  Manual  Training  School  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.    Many  other  cities  followed  the 
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lead,  some  on  a  private  foundation  and  others  as  part  of  the  public 
system.    Between  1887  and  1890  manual  training  was  introduced  into 
the  grammar  schools  of  many  cities,  and  it  is  yet  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion whether  in  our  high  schools  manual  training  shall  be  cultural 
or  vocational  or  both. 

There  are  three  classes  of  public  schools  which  make  def- 
inite efforts  to  train  workers — the  Trade  School,  the  Intermediate 
Industrial  School,  and  the  Part-time  Co-operative  Trade  School.  The 
Trade  School  aims  to  train  apprentices  for  a  particular  trade,  and 
gives  such  preparation  as  shall  abolish  the  drudgery  and  waste  of 
the  student ' 8  time  in  the  shop  by  supplying  him  in  school  with  in- 
struction in  the  practical  work  of  the  trade.    For  thirty  years  past 
great  hope  has  been  put  in  trade  schools,  and  yet  from  1881  to  1901 
only  three  were  established  in  the  United  States,  the  most  import- 
ant being  the  Hew  York  Trade  School  which  was  founded  in  1881. 
From  1901  to  1911  the  total  rose  to  ten,  since  that  time  three  or 
four  have  been  added.     In  1907  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades,  a 
private  school  was  taken  over  by  the  City,  and  since  then  public 
trade  schools  have  been  established  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Portland, 
Oregon,  ar:d  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York  and  Boston  (for  girls) 

During  the  last  ten  years  a  new  and  important  class  of 
school — the  Intermediate  Industrial,  General  Industrial,  or  Prepar- 
atory Trade,  as  it  is  variously  called — has  come  into  existence  for 
boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16.  These  schools  place  greater  emphasis 
on  practical  work  under  conditions  resembling  as  closely  as  possible 
those  prevailing  in  commercial  practice.  New  York  City,  Rochester, 
Albany,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  establish- 
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ed  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools  as  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  Part-time  Co-operative  School  plan,  first  tried  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  practical  training  in  a  factory  with  general  and 
technical  instruction  in  a  school. 

Generally  speaking,  while  certain  types  of  industrial 
schools  have  established  their  claims  to  a  place  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States,  others  are  still  in  the  experimental 
state.  The  facts  show  that  industrial  education  has  not  been  making 
great  progress  in  the  United  States.  Some  states  and  seme  smaller 
communities  have,  it  is  true,  through  private  initiative  and  philan- 
thropic effort,  a  more  extensive  provision  than  the  state  legisla- 
ture would  indicate.  That  there  is  a  marked  trend  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  direction  of  industrial  education  at  the  public  expense, 
is  shown  by  the  Acts  that  have  been  passed  by  the  Wisconsin,  Mass- 
achusetts, New  York,  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  Legisla- 
tures . 

Wisconsin  ha3  provided  for  trade  schools  intended  to  pro- 
duce skilled  workmen  rather  than  tc  give  any  special  or  extended  in- 
dustrial course  along  wiht  academic  work.  Departments  of  Manual 
Training  in  High  Schools  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  have  also  been  provided  for.  Wisconsin  has  also  established 
a  State  Mining  Trade  School,  to  teach  the  science,  art,  and  practice 
of  mining . 

Under  the  Massachusetts  Act,  independent  industrial  school^ 
must  be  established,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free  from  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  academic  teacher  of  the  older  type.    Day  schools,  even- 
ing schools,  and  part-time  schools  are  provided  for.    One  or  more 
technical  schools  or  industrial  colleges  with  a  three  or  four  years' 
course  may  be  established. 

The  Act  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  General  Industrial  School,  open  to 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  Elementary  School  ccurses  and  are  14 
years  old;  the  Trade  School  for  those  who  are  16;  and  the  Schools  of 
Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Homemaking  for  those  who  are  14  yrs. 
and  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  School  Board. 

The  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades,  before  alluded  to  is  the 
first  trade  school  in  the  United  States  tc  be  sustained  by  a  special 
municipal  tax  levied  for  industrial  education.     It  provides  instruc- 
tion for  young  men  between  the  a^es  of  16  and  20  in  the  practice  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  manufacturing  and  building  trades, 
^ach  course  is  intended  to  be  the  equivalent  of  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years.     In  1911  a  School  of  Trades  for  Girls  was  also  estab- 
lished.   About  one- fourth  of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  aca- 
demic instruction  incidental  to  his  trade,  the  remai;de  of  ""he  time 
is  spent  in  actual  shop  practice.    Any  student  16  years  of  age  who 
is  able  to  read  and  write  English  and  perform  the  fundamental  oper- 
ation of  arithmetic  i3  admitted.    The  evening  classes  supplement  the 
experience  of  apprentices  and  workmen  who  are  employed  during  the 
day.    Putternmaking ,  Machinemaking  and  Toolmaking,  carpentry  and 
Woodworking,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Work- 
shop Mathematics  are  the  principal  courses  given. 

The  New  York  City  Trade  School  is  a  "short  course"  trade 
school  intended  to  provide  instruction  for  young  men  between  the 
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ages  of  17  and  35  who  have  either  been  already  engaged  in  trade  or 
who  desire  to  learn  one.     This  school  was  founded  by  Colonel  Auch- 
muty,  an  architect,  and  was  the  first  trade  school  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States.    The  mode  of  instruction  origina- 
ted with  the  founder  and  is  known  as  the  "Auchmuty  system."  For 
each  trade,  a  course  of  instruction  is  provided  in  the  practical  and 
theoretical  branches.    The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  plans;  they  are 
not  taught  to  make  drawings.     The  teachers  are  all  expert  mechanics. 
Both  day  and  evening  classes  are  provided.    The  day  classes  last  for 
one  term  of  four  months,  and  the  instruction  is  given  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  every  day.    The  fees  for  the  evening  classes  range  from 
$13  to  $16,  and  for  the  day  classes  from  $35  to  $45  a  term.  Plaster 
ing,  Bricklaying,  Carpentry,  Scheet  Metal  Cornice  Work,  House  Paint- 
ing, Fresco  Painting,  Sign  Painting,  Plumbing,  Steam  and  How  Water 
Fitting,  Blacksmith's  V.ork  and  Printing  are  the  principal  trades 
taught . 

The  aim  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York  City, 
is  to  provide  for  the  technical  education  of  Jews  and  others  of 
limited  means  in  studi-s  that  will  fit  them  for  mechanical  trades. 
It  has  been  in  existence  since  1883,  and  is  supported  by  contribu- 
tions of  members  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  Society  and  by 
the  revenue  from  investments  amount  to  $200,000.     There  are  both 
day  and  evening  sessions.     The  daily  session  is  from  9  a.m.  till 
5  p.m.  except  on  Friday.    Practical  ever ing  classes  are  maintained 
in  tool  making,  instrument  making,  die  making,  machine  making,  pat- 
tern making,  cabinet  making  and  mechanical  drawing.    Tuition  is  free 
but  $1  a  month  is  charged  for  material.    The  course  extends  over 
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two  years.    The  great  majority  of  the  graduates  are  intended  for  po- 
sitions as  skilled  artisans;  for  example,  foremen  in  wood  and  iron 
working  shops,  electrical  industries,  and  draughtsmen  in  architects' 
offices  arid  manufacturing  works,  as  well  as  workmen  in  the  various 
industries . 

Another  trade  school  which  is  like  the  New  York  Trade 
School  is  the  institution  established  by  the  Baron  de  Hir3ch  fund 
in  1831.     Its  object  i3  to  give  young  Jews,  who  alone  are  admitted, 
a  practical  knowledge  cf  a  trade  and  enough  theory  to  prepare  them 
for  the  grade  of  journeymen.    The  students  admitted  must  be  at  least 
15  years  old,  and  able  tc   speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  lang- 
uage.    They  must  al3o  be  able  tc  maintain  themselves  during  the 
session  which  lasts  five  and  one-half  months.    Day  instruction  only 
is  provided,  as  the  management  believe  that  evening  classes  are  not 
an  efficient  means  of  training  young  beginners. 

In  1903  a  short-course  trade  school  was  established  to 
train  girls  for  trades  in  which  they  might  obtain  a  living  wage  and 
advance  to  more  responsible  positions,  called  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Qirls,  New  York  City.    This  school  was  at  first  independ- 
ent and  supported  by  private  benefactions,  but  in  1910  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.    The  school  is  free,  and 
where  the  students  are  poor,  a  scheme  of  asistance  has  been  devised, 
the  need  of  the  girl's  family  being  the  basis  on  which  the  assist- 
ance is  given.    Applicants  for  the  day  classes  mu3t  not  be  under  14 
or  over  17,  and  they  must  have  completed  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
grammar  school  or  its  equivalent,  unless  special  arrangement  is  made 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended.    The  following 
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courses  have  been  provided:     Cooking,  Dress  Operating,  Straw  Sewing, 
Electrical  Power  Operating,  Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Novelty  Work, 
Art,  Academic  and  Physical  Training. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  founded  in  1904  and 
provides  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  Grammar  School,  with  training  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
the  skilled  trades  of  dress-making ,  millinery,  clothing  machine  oper 
ating  and  straw  hat  making.    For  the  first  few  years  it  was  a  pri- 
vate school,  but  in  1909  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee.    In  this  school  the  practice  of  selling  the  products  of  the 
girls'  trade  school  appears  to  be  general.    Because  there  are  so  few 
unions  among  the  women  there  is  no  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  labor  unions.    No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  expert  trade  work- 
ers.    The  object  is  rather  to  give  the  necessary  experience,  skill, 
and  speed  in  some  of  the  more  fundamental  processes  by  combining  the 
school  and  the  shop.    The  length  of  the  course  is  one  year,  the  sup- 
plementary courses,  such  as  design  and  domestic  science  are  obliga- 
tory . 

New  York  was  the  first  large  city  to  take  steps  to  provide 
for  intermediate  industrial  training.     In  1909,  it  was  decided  to 
open  two  such  industrial  schools:  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girl3. 
Pupils  who  have  not  graduated  may  be  admitted  on  certain  conditions, 
if  they  are  fourteen  years  old.    The  course  is  intended  to  cover  one 
year  or  two  years,  but  provision  is  made  for  those  who  wish  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  school.    Those  who  definitely  know  the  trade  they 
want  to  follow  are  allowed  to  take  up  that  work  at  once  and  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  it.     The  Principal  of  the  school  is  trying  to 
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carry  out  a  plan  in  which  there  are  no  organized  classes  and  the 
boy  progresses  as  quickly  as  his  ability  will  permit.    The  teachers 
are  experts;  the  trades  are  taught  by  experienced  mechanics.  The 
following  courses  of  study  are  taught: 

Woodwork,  Metal  Work,  Printing,  Mechanical  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing,  Trade  Mathematics,  Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  English 
Industrial  History,  Science  and  Business  Subjects, 

The  Yn'orcester  Trade  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  has  been  in 
operation  since  1909  and  the  object  is  the  usual  one — to  provide 
skilled  mechanical  workmen,  well  trained  and  thoroughly  competent. 
All  shop  practice  is  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  workmen,  who 
act  as  foremen  ar.d  instructors.    Both  evening  and  day  classes  are 
provided.    The  metal  trades  are  the  most  prominent  in  Worcester,  so 
the  classes  are  for  boys  over  fourteen  in  the  machinist's  trade,  in- 
cluding instruction  and  practice  in  pattern-making,  tool-making, 
die-Binking,  iron-moulding  ard  blacksmithing .     Instruction  is  also 
provided  in  English,  history,  civics,  commercial  geography,  commer- 
cial law,  book-keeping  trigonometry,  political  economy,  physics, 
and  chemistry. 

Another  variety  of  intermediate  industrial  schools  that 
deserves  notice  is  that  in  operation  in  Rochester,  !  .  Y.    Since  Nov- 
ember, 1908,  three  have  been  established  under  the  new  Industrial 
Law  of  the  State,  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.    As  the  classroom 
work  is  largely  individual,  students  are  admitted  at  any  time  during 
the  year.    For  boys,  the  school  has  four  departments:  cabinet  making 
carpentry,  electrical  work,  and  plumbing.    Any  article  manufactured 
must  meet  two  conditions:     It  must  be  something  which  is  needed  in 
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the  schools,  and  it  must  have  an  educative  value  for  the  pupil.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  school  is  the  installation  and  repair  work  which 
is  being  done  in  the  various  school  buildings  of  the  city  by  groups 
of  boys  sent  out  from  the  shop  school.     In  many  cases  the  work  is 
carried  on  under  a  boy  foreman,  and  only  inspected  by  the  regular 
foreman  when  completed. 

The  most  notable  of  the  Co-operative  Industrial  Schools  so 
far  established  are  the  Fitchburg  High  School  and  the  Beverly  Coop- 
erative Trade  School,  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

Following  the  plan  of  Cincinnati ,  where  a  system  of  co-op- 
eration has  been  established  between  the  Universit}'  and  the  shops  of 
the  city,  under  which  the  shop  takes  charge  of  the  practical  train- 
ing of  the  students,  and  the  University  of  the  theory,  some  Fitch- 
burg manufacturers  who  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metal  Manu- 
facturers in  Mew  York  City,  in  April,  1908,  offered  the  use  of  their 
shops  for  the  practical  instruction  of  apprentices,  if  the  school 
would  provide  the  necessary  theoretical  and  academic  instruction. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  School  Eoard  and  the  following 
local  industries  now  provide  the  shopwork:  Saws  and  knives,  steam 
engines,  grinding  machines,  pumping  machinery,  special  and  woodwork- 
ing machinery,  lathes,  planers,  railway  tools,  and  general  machin- 
ery. The  course  is  one  of  five  elective  High  School  courses  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  Industrial  Course.  The  boys 
receive  instruction  in  the  shops  during  one  week  and  in  the  school 
the  next  week. 

The  manufacturer  takes  the  boys  in  pairs,  so  that  by  alter 
nating  they  have  one  pair  always  in  the  shop  and  the  school  has  one 
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of  the  pairs.    During  the  ye. r  each  boy  spends  5  days  a  week  for  20 
weeks  in  the  school  and  the  equivalent  of  5|  days  a  week  for  2C 
weeks  in  the  shop.     In  addition  he  spends  8  weeks  of  his  summer  in 
the  shop,  2  weeks  being  allowed  for  vacation. 

During  the  first  year  the  boys  receive  100  an  hour;  the 
second  11£  an  hour;  and  the  third,  12|<£  an  hour;  making  a  total  of 
approximately  $550  for  the  three  years  of  shopwork.     This  compensa- 
tion is  a  strong  inducement  for  the  boy  to  continue  in  the  course. 
He  can  go  to  school  and  at  the  same  time  earn  as  much  as  he  could 
get  from  the  ordinary  employment  in  store  and  offices. 

The  plan  carried  on  at  the  Eeverly  Co-operative  Trade 
School  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  Fitchburg  one.     In  Bev- 
erly the  co-operation  is  between  the  schools  and  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  the  chief  industry  of  the  city.     The  company  has 
equipped  a  separate  department  in  the  factory  for  25  boys  at  one 
time.     The  company  furnishes  all  materials  and  keeps  the  accounts, 
and  when  the  machinery  is  finished  and  if  it  is  satisfactory,  it 
goes  into  the  regular  stock  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  One- 
half  the  regular  piece  price  is  paid  each  pupil  for  all  his  work 
that  passes  inspection.     The  school  is  independent  of  both  the  fac- 
tory and  the  High  School,  though  sharini  in  the  facilities  of  both, 
being  under  a  special  Committee.    The  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
High  School  in  a  laboratory  assigned  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
school,  and  the  other  school  rooms  and  laboratories  are  used  when 
the  regular  High  School  classes  co  r.ot  occupy  them.    All  the  work 
is  carried  on  in  separate  classes  and  with  a  distinct  course  of 
study  with  instructors  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  classes. 
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To  be  admitted,  the  student s  must  be  14  and  have  completed  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  school.     The  course  is  intended  to  be  ! 
two  years  in  length,  but  unlike  the  Fitchburg  plan  the  boys  may 
leave  at  any  time,  I 

There  are  large  technical  high  schools  is  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  which  offer  college  preparatory, 
general  scientific,  and  commercial  courses.    These  high  schools  may 
not  be  strictly  called  vocational  schools  but  statistics  show  that 
more  than  6Q?o  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  technical  high 
schools  are  engaged  in  industrial  employment  of  some  kind,  often  in 
positions  of  leadership.    About  25$  have  taken  College  courses  and 
are  filling  engineering  positions  of  great  responsibility. 

The  Boston  Girls'  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  differs 
from  the  industrial,  or  trade  school,  in  providing  for  all  a  good 
four  years*  academic  course  and  in  preparing  girls  for  the  duties 
of  the  home  as  well  as  for  trades. 

The  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  a  half  a  dozen  others  have  introduced  correspondence- 
study  instruction  in  five  main  divisions  as  follows:     Special  Voc- 
ational Studies;  Elementary  School  Branches;  High  School  and  Prepar- 
atory subjects;   Special  Advance  Work;  Regular  University  grade  of 
work.    The  students  in  the  Correspondence  Courses  come  from  the 
ranks  of  laborers,  apprentices ,  farmers,  skilled  mechanics,  labor 
organisations,  clerks,  salesmen,  travelling  men,  stenographers, 
druggists,  bankers,  business  men,  home  workers,  club  women,  student ti, 
teachers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  and  civic  officials. 

The  commercial  course  is  the  first  concession  made  by 
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high  schools  to  the  cry  of  the  public  for  the  practical  in  education 
In  order  to  appeal  to  a  class  of  students  who  cculd  not  be  expected 
to  remain  in  the  high  school  for  the  regular  four-years'  period, 
either  from  financial  or  other  reasons,  the  commercial  course  was 
made  a  two-year  or  a  three-year  course  and  some  high  schools  grad- 
uated students  with  diplomas  at  the  end  of  these  short  courses.  But 
the  effect  of  these  shorter  courses  was  to  cheapen  the  commercial 
course  in  the  eyes  of  the  educational  world.    Today  most  high  school 
officials  have  decided  upon  the  four  years'  commercial  course  which 
includes  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  law,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  business  correspondence 
and  in  s  me  cases  economics. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  life  on  the  farm,  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are  now 
taught  in  seme  way  and  to  some  extent  in  hundreds  of  high  schools 
and  in  probably  not  fewer  than  500  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States. , 

Another  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  movement 
for  vocational  education  is  the  National  association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  which  held  its  first  annual  convention  h.t  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
September,  1913.    Manufacturers  are  finding  that  the  young-  men  of 
the  new  generation  are  not  prepared  for  advancement  in  their  trade, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  become  foremen,  so  they  are  beginning  to 
revise  their  apprenticeship  system  in  order  that  the  apprentice  may 
receive  a  complete  trade  training,  and  with  it  such  academic  instruc 
tion  as  will  further  his  advancement  and,  in  addition,  promote  high- 
er ideals  of  citizenship. 
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Browne  &  Sharp e  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I., 
may  be  considered  as  maintaining  a  typical  vocational  school  of  this 
kind.    This  company  has  had  an  apprenticeship  system  in  its  shops 
for  over  50  years,  and  in  1904  it  is  stated  that  there  were  40  of- 
ficials of  the  company  who  had  begun  as  apprentices.     The  new  school 
has  been  in  operation  for  6  years.    The  150  apprentices  in  attend- 
ance are  divided  into  groups  of  18  for  class  work.    A  foreman,  or 
supervisor  of  apprentices  gives  the  school  instruction  and  assists 
the  shop  foreman  in  giving  the  shop  practice.    The  instruction  is 
conducted  mainly  without  books  and  by  direct  means,  working  from  the 
particular-  problem  and  its  solution  up  to  the  principle.  Practical 
problems  are  taken  up  as  they  occur  in  the  shop. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  schools  that  belong 
in  this  same  class.    One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  is  the  firm 
of  P.  Hoe  &  Co . ,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and 
machiners,  which  has  had  a  school  for  apprentices  in  continuous 
operation  for  over  40  years.     The  apprenticeship  school  of  the  Lake- 
side Press,  Chicago,  and  the  course  of  instruction  maintained  by  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  are 
types  of  progressive  schools  in  this  industry.     In  the  field  of  elec 
tricity  there  are  schools  in  connection  with  the  plants  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  The  Western  Electric  Co.,  the  Westinghouse  inter- 
ests, and  others.    The  International  Harvester  Co.,  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  are  instances  selected  tc 
indicate  the  wide  range  of  the  industries  that  are  drawn  into  the 
movement  in  a  vital  way. 
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Some  forir;  of  industrial  or  technical  instruction  is  under  j 
way  in  each  of  the  following  cities:     Hammond,  Lafayette,  Muncie, 
Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  Saginaw,  Kalamazoo, 
Grand  Rapids,  Detroit — Cass  Technical  High  School  and  the  Detroit 
Technical  Institute,  Detroit  University,  Mich.;  Harrisburg,  Scranton  , 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lancaster , Pa.;  Hartford,  Waterbury, 
Bridgeport,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  in  Chicago,  the  Lewis  Institute  part- 
time  class  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Metal  Trades* 
Association;  the  Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  School,  the  Crane  Tech- 
nical High  School,  and  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  and  evening 
industrial  classes;  Moline,  Decatur,  Springield,  Joliet,  Rock  Island, 
Rockford,  111.;  David  Ranken ,  jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Bayonne,  Pater son,  Newark,  Trenton,  Jersey  City, 
Passaic,  in  New  Jersey;  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
through  cooperative  part-time  and  continuation  courses;  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Chattanooga,  Tei.n . ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

A  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  which 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress,  January  20,  1914,  sent  a  question- 
naire to  city  superintendents  in  all  cities  of  at  least  10,000  in- 
habitants, to  find  out  what  was  being  done  for  vocational  education 
for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  not  yet  gone  to  work. 
447  schedules  of  the  599  sent  out  were  returned  to  the  commission, 
showing  the  following  results:2 

-^'Progress  in  Vocational  Education",  by  C.  A.  Prosser,  p  .297 , 
(Reprint  from  the  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Ed.,  Chapt .  X,  Vol,  1,  1912) 

2nReport  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Voc.  Ed." 
Appendix  K,  p.  129. 
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372  cities  out  of  the  447  replying  had  courses  in  trades 
and  industries  in  grammar  schools  or  high  schools;  29  cities  had 
some  other  provision  for  this  kind  of  education;   137  cities  had  no 
provision  whatever,  and  23  cities  made  no  report.    The  number  or 
cities  that  had  no  provision  for  vocational  training  in  trades  and 
industries  for  boys  is  significant,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in 
the  smaller  cities,  those  of  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  more 
than  one-third  report  an  atsnece  of  facilities  for  this  kind  of  ed- 
ucation.   All  but  48  cities,  ignoring  the  12  for  which  there  is  no 
report,  have  some  provision  in  the  regular  school  system  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  training  in  commerce  for  boys  and  in  practically  the 
same  number  of  cases  some  provision  is  made  for  girls  also.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  cities  that  have  not  incorporated  any  training 
in  household  arts  into  their  school  systems, 88  cities  reporting  no 
facilities  for  this  type  of  work. 

244  cities  have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  those  of 
the  boys  who  have  left  the  regular  school  course  and  have  been 
obliged  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.     11  cities  have  reported  con- 
tinuation schools,  155  evening  schools,  46  part-time  schools,  while 
26  have  made  no  report.     In  commercial  education  for  persons  at 
work  the  provisions  made  are  somewhat  more  general  than  those  in 
trades  and  industries,  the  number  reporting  no  such  education  being 
1S6  for  boys  and  205  for  girls.    Household  arts  fare  even  worse 
than  the  other  two  branches  of  vocational  study,  243  cities  having 
no  provision  for  such  training  whatever  that  can  be  made  use  of  by 
young  women  who  have  left  school;   115  have  evening  classes  and  51 
have  part-time  or  continuation  classes. 
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In  26  States  some  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
trades  and  industries;   in  32  States  in  commercial  education;   in  39 
States  in  agricultural  training;  and  in  27  States  in  training  in 
household  arts.    The  most  frequent  type  of  provision  for  vocational 
education  is  that  offered  in  courses  in  all-day  schools.    Only  18 
States  have  any  arrangement  by  which  vocational  training  in  any 
branch  may  be  obtained  in  evening  schools,  and  only  11  of  the  States 
have  part-time  or  continuation  schools  where  vocational  training  of 
any  kind  can  be  obtained.* 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation at  Washington,  there  are  about  60,000  students  in  all  our 
shop  schools,  trade  schools  and  technical  high  schools,  and  of  all 
these  only  about  5  of  6  out  of  every  hundred  are  eventually  found  in 
shops  as  mechanics  or  at  the  lathe  or  bench.    The  report  also  states 
that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  estimated  at  25,016,501 
Of  these  only  approximately  71$  are  enrolled  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.    About  93$  of  this  latter  number  are  in 
the  elementary  schools,  about  5$  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  about 
2$  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.2 

From  these  statistics  it  is  apparent  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  is  not  reaching  in  a  satisfactory  way  two-third3  of 
those  enrolled.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  our  present  system 
compelled  our  beys  and  girls  to  attend  school  until  they  were  at 
least  16  years  old,  we  would  remedy  one  of  the  fundamental  defects. 

l"Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational 
Education."     Appendix  K,  p.  234. 

^"Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,"  1912,  Vol,  I, 

pp.  4-12. 
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Our  schools  until  recently,  have  not  undertaken  to  fit 
for  the  practical  work  of  life  except  very  indirectly.    Their  aim 
has  been  to  develop  character  and  capabilites,  to  enlarge  the  intel- 
ligence and  to  stimulate  mental  power.    This  is  a  most  worthy  aim, 
and  never  under  any  scheme  of  education  must  the  cultural  value  of 
education  be  neglected  or  overlooked.    But  it  is  clear  that  today 
the  children  need  from  their  school  career  a  training  in  the  practi- 
cal things  of  life.    This  does  not  mean  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem must  be  revolutionized,  but  it  does  mean  that  it  should  be  re- 
adjusted . 

There  is  ro  lack  of  interest  among  our  people  for  carrying 
out  a  system  of  vocational  education.    There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  interest  in  education  agitated  the  people  more  powerfully  than 
it  does  today.     This  supplement  to  our  educational  system  is  neces- 
sary.   Our  school  system  can  be  regarded  as  finished  only  when  we 
provide  an  instruction  for  all  that  will  fit  them  for  the  activities 
of  real  vocational  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Not  all  young  people  wish  to  enter  the  professions,  or  to 
work  in  commercial  lines.    A  large  number  wish  to  learn  trades  and 
become  craftsmen,    A  considerable  number,  also,  of  those  who  now 
drift  into  some  form  of  unskilled  labor,  have  the  ability  to  become 
skilled  mechanics  if  a  suitable  opportunity  were  given  and  their 
attention  turned  to  the  matter.    There  are  many  instances  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  thought  dunces  at  school,  until  some  form  of 
practical  achievement  stimulated  them  for  the  first  time  to  mental 
effort,  after  which  they  at  once  became  able  students. 

No  one  can  contend  that  practical  work  and  studies  based 
on  and  relating  to  practical  work,  would  not,  if  properly  carried 
on,  develop  character  and  capacity  to  as  great  a  degree  as  any  now 
being  taught  in  our  public  schools.    The  powers  of  observation,  rea- 
son, and  judgment  would  be  stimulated  and  industry  and  accuracy  in 
thought  and  effort  would  be  promoted.  Consider  for  instance  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  commercial  course.     The  pupil,  who  because  of  home 
needs  or  personal  inclination  is  anxious  to  turn  his  thought  and 
his  hand  to  something  that  promises  financial  return,  is  able  to  see 
the  connection  between  his  school  work  and  the  world  which  he  is 
soon  to  enter.    He  can  test  the  practicability  of  the  class  room  by 
comparison  with  the  business  world  about  him.     Stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  definite  achievement,  he  puts  his  best  efforts  into  his 
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work.  He  is  required  to  skillfully  perform  outward  and  tangible 
acts,  and  is  thus  equipped  for  the  performance  of  duties  imposed 
upon  him  when  he  afterwards  enters  the  business  world. 

The  division  of  labor  and  the  introduction  of  machines  to 
do  the  work  formerly  done  with  hands  causes  loss  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.    For  it  is  hard  to  maintain  the  same  interes 
in  the  work  of  daily  smoothing  the  eage  of  hundreas  of  shoe  heels  at 
a  machine  that  attached  to  making  the  whole  shoe  when  this  was  done 
by  hand.    The  acts  of  the  individual  become  automatic,  and  the  work- 
er tends  to  become  a  machine.     It  therefore  necessary  for  the  worker 
to  properly  adjust  himself  to  this  phase  of  the  industrial  situation 
by  applying  his  interest  and  initiative  toward  making  himself  the 
most  expert  specialist  possible  in  this  narrow  field.     In  this  way 
he  will  find  satisfaction  in  his  labor  and  will  also  increase  his 
production  as  measured  per  unit  of  time  and  effort.     It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  specialized  and  highly  organized  industry  is  narrowing 
to  the  individual  worker  and  the  lack  of  training  for  increased 
skill  in  the  industries  is  producing  a  restless  and  discontented 
people.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  studying  the  conditions 
existing  that  the  lack  of  practical  education  is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  this  discontent. 

Professor  Lawrence  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
says:     "To  give  a  man  industrial  education  which  increases  his  skill 
and  efficiency  is  to  increase  his  utility  to  his  employer  and  so  in- 
crease the  demand  for  a  laborer's  services.    To  increase  the  demand 
for  a  laborer's  services  works  to  increase  his  wa^es;  because  the 
increased  efficiency  adds  to  the  output  of  finished  product,  and  the 
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the  employer  as  a  consequence  can  afford,  to  raise  wages."-1- 

The  practical  training  of  our  boys  ana  girls  in  any  voca- 
tion brings  both  immediate  and  lasting  economic  returns  in  increased 
productions  and  wage-earning  power.    Graduates  of  the  few  trade, 
technical  and  apprenticeship  schools  that  exist  find  that  their  wage 
earning  power  steadily  increases  as  a  direct  result  of  their  train- 
ing.   For  the  thoroughly  trained  worker  wage3  advance  from  year  to 
year,  and  while  the  average  increase  is  large  the  increase  in  indiv- 
idual cases  is  often  very  large. 

Mr.  James  M,  Dodge  of  Philadelphia,  figures  the  average 
life' 8  earrings,  beginning  at  15  and  ending  at  55,  of  an  unskilled 
laborer  in  his  factory  as  $30,051,  or  a  daily  average  of  $1.50,  For 
the  boy  who  picks  up  a  trade,  learning  it  chiefly  by  imitation  and 
without  much  instruction,  Mr.  Dodge  estimates  life's  earnings  at 
$39,513,  or  a  daily  average  of  |3,35.    This  is  47$  better  showing 
than  the  unskilled  laborer.    For  the  boy  who  has  learned  his  trade 
thoroughly,  with  the  aid  of  a  Trade  School,  the  same  authority  re- 
cords $40,044  as  a  life's  earnings  of  40  years'  work.    This  is  110% 
improvement  over  the  laborer.     Mr.  Dodge  figures  out  the  life's  earn 
ings  of  the  average  technically  trained  engineer  in  his  employ  to  be 
$65,901,  a  gain  of  $45,486  over  the  unskilled  worker,  or  313$  in- 
crease 

A  good  illustration  of  the  money  value  of  the  training 
given  fifty-one  members  of  a  class  which  graduated  in  March,  1910 
from  the  Williamson  School  of  Trades,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Six  months 
after  graduation  these  fifty  members  were  earning  an  average  wage  of 

Ferdinand  C.  Schwedtman,  in  "The  Development  of  the  Vital 
Assets  ofpthe  Nation."  Bulletin  No.  15,  H .  S.  P.  I.  E.  p.  175. 

*ibid.  p.  173,  
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$16.50  per  week.    One  year  later,  they  were  receiving  wages  averag- 
ing $18.05  per  week. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Beveridge,  Supt .  of  City  Schools,  Council  Bluffs 
Iowa,  made  a  canvass  of  those  graduating  from  a  high  school  business 
department  under  hie  supervision  to  determine  their  economic  effi- 
ciency.   The  class  numbered  18  boys  and  18  girls.    At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  after  graduation,  the  salary  of  the  boys  averaged  $48.53; 
of  the  girls,  $38.00,    At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  the  salary  of 
the  boys  was  on  the  average,  $85.07;  of  the  girls  $56.33,     In  com- 
paring the  average  salary  of  the  girl  who  graduated  from  the  busi- 
ness department  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  that  of  the  grad- 
uate from  the  classical  department  who  was  teaching,  it  was  found 
that  the  teacher  was  receiving  $450  while  the  business  graduate  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  slightly  over  $660.     It  is  easy  to  judge 
of  the  economic  efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  salary. 1 

Prior  to  the  recent  business  depression,  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  numbers  of  skilled 
workmen.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  superintendent  to  hire  and 
discharge  five  men  for  every  one  retained.    Think  of  the  cost  to  an 
employer  to  hire  a  man,  keep  him  a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  or  possi- 
bly a  week,  and  let  him  go  and  get  another  man  and  repeat  that  oper- 
ation five  times,  the  cost  of  clerical  labor  in  making  up  his  pay- 
roll, of  keeping  him  on  the  books,  of  somebody  else  for  discharging 
him,  inspectors  to  inspect  the  work  which  he  has  done,  for  the  work 
he  has  spoiled,  for  the  equipment  he  has  spoiled  and  injured. 

lj.  H.  Beveridge,  "Efficiency  in  the  Business  Department  of 
the  High  School."     Proceedings  of  K .  E.  A.,  1913,  p.  1039. 
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The  following  statement  is  from  a  recent  article  by  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Hill:     "An  Ohio  manufacturer  said  recently,  that  75%  of 
his  manufacturing  costs  was  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  purchase  the  best  raw  materials  in  the  cheapest 
markets.    Machinery,  tools  and  buildings  are  groomed,  inspected  and 
cared  for  with  the  utmost  diligence;  but  little  is  spent  in  improv- 
ing the  operative  efficiency  of  the  workmen  as  far  as  practical 
training  is  concerned.    The  boy  is  apprenticed  and  secures  his  train 
ing  in  the  shops  as  well  as  he  can,  but,  generally,  he  has  never 
been  beyond  the  grammar  grades  and  no  provisions  whatever  is  made 
either  by  the  specific  employer  or  by  the  city,  through  its  public 
schools,  to  provide  the  foundation,  plus  the  special  training  which 
every  boy  reeds  today  to  become  an  expert  journeyman  of  the  highest 
type . 

"This  case  is  typical  of  American  industry  though  the 
proportion  of  manufacturing  costs  paid  out  in  wages  generally  may 
not  be  so  high.     This  example  illustrates  those  conditions  which 
make  it  necessary  for  a  large  manufacturing  concern  in  another  neigh 
boring  Ohio  city  to  maintain  an  office  in  New  York  where  they  re- 
cruit skilled  workmen  from  Germany,  Belgium  and  other  continental 
countries,  where  young  men  are  adequately  trained  for  technical  po- 
sitions in  the  industries.    Thinking  persons  in  every  station  of 

life  all  agree  that  proper  and  efficient  industrial  training  for  our 

1 

youth  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  problems  of  the  day." 


^Ferdinand  C.  Schweatman,  in  "The  Development  of  the  Vital 
Assets  of  the  Nation."     Bulletin  No.   15,  H.  S.  P.  I,  E.  p.  173. 
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The  foreman  of  an  important  department  in  a  great  indus- 
trial plant  recently  said  that,  while  trade  school  boys  sometimes 
lack  speed  on  first  leaving  school,  the  handicap  soon  disappears, 
and  thereafter  the  balance  lies  in  favor  of  the  trade-school  grad- 
uate.   A  large  employer  of  labor  has  stated  that,  of  two  boys  enter- 
ing at  the  same  time  upon  the  learning  of  a  trade,  one  devoting  four 
years  to  a  regular  apprenticeship,  the  other,  the  two  years  usually 
required  for  a  trade-school  apprenticeship,  and  then  going  to  work 
at  the  trade,  by  the  time  the  shop  lad  has  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  end  of  four  years  the  trade-school  graduate  is  so  univ- 
ersally superior  that  there  is  no  comparison. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
S.  F.  Hypes,  General  Sales  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago: "Vocational  training  is  just  another  term  for  experience  in 
a  certain  line.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  apprenticeship  which  is 
the  method  largely  employed  in  training  sales-people  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries. 

"Vocational  training  as  we  see  it  shortens  the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  the  road  to  experience  and  the  employee  who  comes 
into  a  business  equipped  with  vocational  training  is    of  more  value 
to  the  concern,  economically,  from  the  start,  but  as  to  his  being 
more  efficient  in  time  depends  altogether  upon  the  ability  of  the 
individual.     It  is  our  custom  to  hold  classes  of  instruction  for 
employees  for  studying  merchandise  and  selling  methods  and  we  have 
found  it  very  beneficial." 

A  preliminary  school  training  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
field  will  surely  add  to  the  vocational  intelligence  of  the  workers 
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and  give  opportunity  for  more  varied  employment  and  for  advancement. 
Those  so  trained  will  be  the  ones  to  whom  the  employer  will  look 
when  he  has  to  fill  positions  of  greater  responsibility.    The  manu- 
facturers and  building  employers  want  more  good  mechanics  than  they 
can  get.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  supply  and  quality  of 
skilled  laborers  is  not  being  kept  up>  and  this  need  felt  by  employ- 
ers i3  supplementary  to  the  need  of  the  young  people  who  must  have 
the  proper  training  to  fit  them  to  fill  the  responsible  places  into 
which  the  employers  of  skilled  labor  would  be  glad  to  put  them.  It 
is  reasonably  clear  that  some  means,  either  old  or  new,  is  required 
to  supply  this  demand  for  vocational  training. 

More  and  more  employers  are  realizing  that  the  high  per- 
centage of  constant  turn-over  of  employees,  the  incessant  shifting 
and  restlessness,  are  an  economic  waste  for  all  concerned.     To  the 
industries  which  are  learning  the  value  of  a  permanent  and  progress- 
ive body  of  employees  these  continual  replacements  of  employees 
count  up  in  definite  losses  and  inefficiency.    The  problem  of  voca- 
tional preparation  in  this  country,  is  just  the  problem  of  how  to 
take  this  great  maas  of  young  people  and  to  see  that  while  they  are 
beginning  to  learn  life  they  shall  learn  to  do  something  and  do  it 
in  a  way  that  is  economically  worth  while.     If  effectively  solved  it 
will  add  enormously  to  the  economic  productiveness  of  the  community; 
it  will  add  enormously  to  the  number  of  independent,  self-supporting 
families;   it  will  add  to  the  average  income  of  the  wage-earner  and 
wage-worker;   it  will  add  to  the  amount  of  exchangeable  commodities 
in  the  community  as  a  whole.     It  is  a  question  of  adapting  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  to  their  environment.  It 
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means  getting  rid  so  far  as  possible  of  the  purely  unskilled  and  hap 
hazard  laborer,  the  man  who  can  do  this  or  that  imperfectly,  but 
nothing  well,  and  to  substitute  for  him  the  man  and  the  woman,  or 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  as  you  choose,  who  have  some  particular  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  sell  to  the  community  in  return  for  an  economic 
wage . 

In  the  1913  report  of  the  Beverly  Industrial  School,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  Mr.  R.  0.  Small,  Superintendent  says:     "Our  school  has 
reached  the  stage  of  success  from  the  factory  point  of  view,  and  sub 
stantial  improvement  and  visible  strength  from  the  school  standpoint 
The  noticeable  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  graduation  of  our 
first  class  (14  boys).    The  attention  received  from  the  public  upon 
this  occasion  demonstrated  the  place  which  the  school  has  taken  in 
the  community.     It  has  been  accepted  and  indorsed  as  an  institution 
worthy  of  support.    The  wage  earning  capacity  of  these  boys  when 
they  entered  the  school  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $6  per  week. 
A  capitalization  of  the  boy's  economic  value  to  the  community,  based 
on  his  wage-earning  power  at  the  time  of  entering  the  school,  may  be 
placed  approximately  at  $6,000.    The  wage-earning  capacity  of  these 
boys  at  the  time  of  graduation  ranged  from  $15  to  $18  per  week.  A 
similar  capitalization  of  the  boy's  economic  value  based  on  the 
wage-earning  experience  of  the  14  boys  graduated  gives  a  figure  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $18,000;   it  varies  with  the  individual.    $15  per 
week  for  50  weeks  equals  $900,  or  5$  on  $18,000, 

"When  we  sent  these  boys  out  into  the  factory  on  full  time 
it  had  cost  the  municipality  and  the  State  a  little  over  $11,200  to 
maintain  the  school.     The  net  cost  to  the  city  of  Beverly  was  $5,600 
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Th  e  wages  paid  back  to  all  the  boys,  and  returned  to  the  community 
during  the  same  period  had  amounted  to  a  little  over  $10,000.  Giv- 
ing no  consideration  to  the  remaining  boys  (56  in  various  stages  of 
preparedness),  and  estimating  the  total  cost  as  the  price  paid  to 
place  14  boys  in  the  shop  as  skilled  workmen,  the  cost  is  shown  to 
be  $800  per  boy.     The  expenditure  of  $800  per  boy  had  raised  the  cap- 
italization of  his  economic  value  from  $6,000  to  $15,000  or  $18,000; 
a  13$  investment  in  two  and  one-half  years  had  increased  the  capital 
150  to  200$.    We  had  left  an  active' stock  in  process'   (56  boys  in 
various  stages  of  preparedness  for  the  trade),  and  the  graduated 
become  more  skilled.    During  the  two  and  one-half  years  the  commun- 
ity had  been  profiting  by  over  $10,000  in  wages  earned  by  members  of 
the  school.     In  the  world  of  finance  an  investment  of  this  kind 
would  be  considered  very  favorable.     I  submit  it  as  a  very  interest- 
ing problem  in  deferred  dividends. M 

As  the  skilled  employments  have  no  place  for  the  boy  or 
girl  that  leaves  school  at  fourteen,  his  lot  is  sad  indeed.  They 
are  likely  to  drift  into  the  very  lowest  grades  of  work  and  then  to 
stay  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.     If  the  vocational  school 
were  of  no  value  except  as  a  service  to  keep  at  school  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years  those  who  would  otherwise  go  to  work  prematurely, 
its  existence  would  be  justified. 

So  if  every  individual  is  to  contribute  by  means  of  his 
work  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  our  first  business 
must  be  to  provide  him  with  the  best  opportunities  for  developing 
his  skill  and  capacity  for  work.     It  i3  true  that  some  who  enter  em- 
ployment untrained  at  14,  and  who  do  not  have  a  chance  for  further 
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training,  rise  in  later  years  through  sheer  force  of  native  quali- 
ties to  a  high  level.    By  far  the  larger  number,  however,  soon  reach 
in  their  employment  their  highest  earning  capacity,  which  they  find 
inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  decent  standards  of  living  when 
they  become  men  and  women.    Where  there  is  intense  poverty  there  is 
little  hope  of  developing  higher  standards.    Vocational  education 
enlarges  the  worker's  vision;  teaches  the  boys  and  girls  to  perform 
their  chosen  tasks  better;  enables  them  to  know  what  their  labor  is 
worth  and  demand  a  proper  return  for  it;  and  broadens  their  horizon 
so  that  both  their  money  and  their  leisure  time  may  be  spent  for.  the 
things  that  are  most  worth  while.    And  lastly  the  one  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  family  income  lies  in  better  vocational  training. 

The  greatest  treasure  which  this  country  holds  today  is 
the  undeveloped  skill  and  vocational  possibilities  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  school  children  who  pass  annually  from  the  doors  of 
our  elementary  schools  to  serve  in  the  shop,  the  field,  and  the  of- 
fice.   Among  these  children  we  will  find  four  characteristic  forms 
of  waste  labor-power,  greater  in  some  communities  than  in  others. 
We  will  find  the  unemployed,  or  the  involuntary  idle;  the  imperfect- 
ly employed,  or  the  untrained;  the  improperly  employed  and  the  lei- 
sure class.       It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  waste  of  labor  by 
imperfect  or  by  improper  employment  can  be  largely  avoided  by  voca- 
tional training  in  the  elements  of  useful  crafts.     Such  training, 
is  moreover,  the  most  certain  remedy  for  unemployment. 

"If  by  means  of  training  you  can  transfer  unskilled  labor 
into  the  scarcer  and  more  needed  work  of  management,  you  provide  a 
demand  for  the  army  of  unemployed  and  increase  the  productive  power 
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of  the  community.    Upon  the  distribution  of  labor  power  upward  from 
the  unskilled  and  overcrowded  occupations  toward  and  into  remuner- 
ative occupations  depends  more  than  anything  else  the  expansion  of 
our  industries.     It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  it;     it  require  only  ed- 
ucat  ion 

This  analysis  of  Prof.  Carver's  is  convincing  enough  to 
show  that  the  vocational  school  deals  directly  with  the  waste  due 
to  the  imperfect  employment  of  labor  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
training  and  indirectly  with  the  waste  due  to  involuntary  idleness. 


1-Prof.  Carver,  as  quoted  in  Vocational  Education  in  Europe. 
Report  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  by  E.  G.  Cooley,  1913,  p. 28 
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CKAPTER  V 

DESIRABLE  LIKES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Horace  Mann  said  that,  "In  an  age  of  inventions,  the  pub- 
lic school  is  the  greatest  invention  of  man."     It  cannot  be  denied 
that  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  it  has  developed  ambi- 
tions, given  inspirations,  and  furnished  information  and  training 
leading  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  ambit icns,  yet  for  other  thous- 
ands of  children,  the  public  schools  are  doing  little  except  to  in- 
duce then:,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  to  escape  its  tor- 
tures and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  more  tolerable  ccnditicns  of 
child  labor. 

Philanthropy  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  some 
schools  and  in  certain  directions,  as  in  commercial  education,  pri- 
vate effort  for  gain  has  been  sufficient  to  procure  some  very  re- 
spectable developments.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  remain 
true  that  vocational  education  in  schools  under  private  and  philan- 
thropic effort  are  circumscribed  and  partial.     It  is  a  generally 
accepted  political  principle  that  the  State  should  not  perform  those 
functions  which  private  effort  can  willingly  and  efficiently  accom- 
plish; that  the  State  should  reserve  for  its  province  those  fields 
of  human  necessity  where  private  and  philanthropic  powers  are  in- 
sufficient to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
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Privately  endowed  vocational  schools  can  do  much  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  vocational  education,  but  the  number  they 
can  reach  at  most,  will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  those  needing 
aid.    Where  great  manufacturing,  transportation  or  commercial  agen- 
cies have  developed  private  schools  of  their  own,  these  schools  have 
almost  invariably  been  evolved  so  as  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  already  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  calling. 

Authorities  have  differed  as  to  whether  the  vocational 
schools  should  be  part  of  the  present  public  school  system  or  under 
separate  management,  but  where  vocational  training  is  attempted  by 
the  regular  high  school,  certain  conditions  need  to  be  created  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  successfully. 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says:  "In 
a  system  of  universal  education  the  best  results  will  always  follow 
when  as  many  subjects  as  possible  and  as  many  vocations  as  may  be 
are  taught  together  in  the  same  school,  under  the  same  management 
and  to  the  same  body  of  men.    Moreover  the  strictly  vocational 
sources  succeed  no  where  else  so  well  as  when  intimately  associated 
with  the  non-vocational.     It  not  only  adas  culture  and  refinement 
to  the  vocational,  but  it  adds  directness  and  initiative  to  the  cul- 
tural, thus  turning  back  to  the  community  a  product  whose  individ- 
uals are  highly  schooled  in  specialized  activities  and  therefore 
likely  to  succeed,"1 

E.  G.  Cooley  advocates  the  so-called  dual  system  based 
upon  the  theory  that  vocational  education,  to  be  effective,  must  be 

1  Dean  Davenport.  "Education  for  Efficiency."  p .  127. 
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administered  in  special  schools  and  by  special  teachers.    The  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  in  the  Cooley  bill  recently  introduced  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  are  that  there  should  be 

1.  Vocational  continuation  day  schools  for  youth  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  who  are  employed  or  are 
not  pupils  in  other  schools. 

2.  Vocational  evening  schools  for  pupils  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  are  employed,  at  which  schools  such  instruction 
shall  be  given  as  will  supplement  and  rationalize  the  practical  ex- 
periences of  the  factory,  shop,  store,  office  or  farm. 

3.  Vocational  continuation  day  schools  for  apprentices, 
clerks  and  servants,  attendance  at  which  shall  be  compulsory  upon 
all  youth  who  are  bound  as  apprentices,  clerks  or  servants  under  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

4.  Part-time  schools  for  youth  between  fourteen  and  eigh- 
teen years,  the  pupils  of  which  will  spend  alternate  weeks  in  shop, 
factory,  store,  or  office  or  other  place  of  employment  and  at  the 
schools  at  which  instruction  shall  be  given  with  a  view  to  supple- 
menting and  rendering  effective  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  their  re- 
spective employments. 

5.  Vocational  day  schools  for  the  industrial,  commercial, 
or  agricultural  instruction  in  domestic  service  of  youth  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  years. 

6.  Schools  which  shall  provide  in  one  institution  for  the 
instruction  required  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  types 
of  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  dual  system  would  necessitate  complete 
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segregation,  deprive  the  student  of  the  advantage  of  good  instruc- 
tion and  of  good  libraries  afforded  by  the  cosmopolitan  school.  It 
would  mean  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  great  variety  of  vocational 
schools,  each  designed  and  operated  for  a  special  purpose.  This 
would  necessitate  an  enormous  expenditure  which  the  average  commun- 
ity could  not  afford. 

In  large  communities  there  should  be  Public  Trade  Schools, 
and  they  should  be  exactly  what  their  name  implies,  a  school  where 
the  student  shall  learn  the  maximum  amount  of  a  chosen  trade  in  a 
minimum  time.    The  schools  should  study  the  principal  industries  of 
their  environment  and  install  those  for  which  there  is  the  most  ur- 
gent demand.     If  for  instance,  the  metal  trades  predominate  in  a 
community  there  should  be  established  a  trade  school  with  the  fixed 
purpose  of  producing  high  grade  skilled  workmen  in  that  industry. 
The  trade  school  to  meet  our  industrial  needs  must  be  conducted  by 
practical  mechanics  and  te&chers  who  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  education,  so  that  high  grade  mechanical  skill  and  efficien- 
cy may  be  made  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  mental  capacity 

The  manufacturers  of  the  community  should  co-operate  with 
those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  school,  so  that  when  a 
graduate  applies  to  them  for  employment,  they  will  know  exactly  what 
to  expect  from  him.     In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  place  for  voca- 
tional schools  and  that  is  in  the  public  school  system,  as  the  reg- 
ular school  authorities  are  generally  interested  in  this  work.  The 
public  schools  should  teach  the  theory  of  the  trades  while  the  ac- 
tual practice  and  processes  should  be  taught  in  the  shop.    This  meth 
od  permits  of  continuous  development  of  capacity  and  relieves  the 
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manufacturer  of  the  expense  of  the  theoretical  instruction,  and  pro- 
vides a  means  of  weeding  out  boys  who  are  not  adapted  to  particular 
trades.    This  form  of  vocational  education  may  be  adapted  to  certain 
industries,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  able  to  assume  the 
disinterested  attitude  of  the  publicly  controlled  forms. 

There  must  be  aroused  a  public  sentiment  among  the  busi- 
ness men,  that  will  cause  them  to  co-operate  with  the  schools,  and 
through  the  schools  with  the  home,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
pupil  who  must  leave  school  in  a  place  where,  if  he  is  industrious, 
he  will  succeed  and  through  success  be  contented  and  happy.    A  co-op 
eration  of  business  interests  should  be  secured  so  that  boys  who  are 
attending  the  schools  could  be  sent  out  stated  hours  each  week  to  do 
practical  work  in  the  shop  of  the  community. 

There  should  be  trade  schools  for  girls  who  must  enter  the 
industries  because  of  the  necessity  of  self-support.     The  girl  of 
today  needs  specific  training  because  she  is  being  brought  up  in  a 
world  where  everything  is  ready  to  wear  and  ready  to  eat.  This 
training  need  not  be  too  long  and  should  be  confined  to  the  indus- 
tries for  which  women  are  best  suited.     She  should  acquire  the  kind 
of  skill  which  she  can  best  use  in  her  home  later. 

The  following  results  may  be  expected  for  the  Public  Trade 
or  Industrial  All  Day  Schools:     First,  the  keeping  of  boys  and  girls 
in  school  who  leave  because  of  their  lack  of  interest;   second,  their 
choice  of  vocation  will  be  wiser  because  of  the  opportunity  to  test 
the  ability  and  discover  likes  and  dislikes;  a  greater  readiness  to 
go  on  with  their  studies  in  part-time  or  evening  schools;  and  an 
acquisition  of  sufficient  skill  to  shorten  their  period  of  appren- 
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t iceship . 

Part-time  Industrial  and  Trade  Schools  are  also  needed  be- 
cause the  all-day  school  will  reach  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
young  people  of  the  country.    They  have  realized  the  value  of  the 
training  they  have  already  received  in  the  all-day  industrial  shcool 
and  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  further  training  if  they 
could  secure  it  in  connection  with  their  work.    The  part-time  school 
is  particularly  needed  for  working  children,  because  both  physicians 
and  social  workers  are  agreed  that  the  attendance  of  immature  child- 
ren under  16  years  of  age  at  night  schools,  after  the  strain  of  a 
long  day's  toil,  brings  in  its  wake  far  more  physical  injury  than 
educational  advantage.    All  young  persons  employed  in  industry 
should  be  reached  by  part-time  instruction,  especially  if  it  is 
broad  enough  in  its  scope  and  flexible  enough  in  its  purposes  and 
courses  to  benefit  these  young  people  who  have  gone  to  work  by  giv- 
ing them  the  training  which  best  meets  the  needs  due  to  wide  differ- 
ences in  ability,  in  previous  schooling,  in  ambitions  and  aims,  and 
in  the  kinds  of  work  upon  which  they    have  entered.    The  possibil- 
ities for  instruction  in  part-time  schools  are  varied,  and  may  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for — 

1.  Promotion  within  a  given  industry. 

2.  Trade  preparation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  employed 
in  juvenile  occupations  in  order  that  they  may  enter  other  and  more 
favorable  occupations  when  they  are  older. 

3.  General  improvement  courses  where  advancement  in  a 
given  trade  depends  upon  general  intelligence. 

4.  Home  economics  courses  for  girls  who  are  employed  in 
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any  line  of  industry. 

This  part-time  instruction  may  be  conducted  in  several 
different  ways.    Half-time  classes  can  be  arranged  in  which  young 
people  will  work  one-half  of  the  day  and  attend  school  one-half  of 
the  day,  or  they  can  attend  school  one  day,  and  work  the  next,  or 
perhaps  they  can  attend  school  one  week  and  work  for  one  week.  In 
each  of  these  arrangements  the  young  person  will  fill  one-half  of  a 
"job";  two  young  people  will  fill  a  desk  at  school  continuously  and 
the  same  two  young  people  will  fill  out  a  "job"  .    Schools  of  this 
sort  have  been  extremely  successful  in  Cincinnati,  Fitchburg,  Wor- 
cester, and  several  other  cities.    Boys  in  these  schools  earn  about 
J  ISO  per  year  the  first  year,  get  good  wages  upon  leaving  school, 
and  rapidly  advance  thereafter. 

An  interesting  plan  for  part-time  instruction  is  being 
tried  in  Massachusetts  and  is  known  as  the  "Massachusetts  Plan"  or 
"Hone-project  Plan."     This  plan  has  two  distirct  features.    One  is 
productive  farm  work,  supervised  by  a  special  or  a  group  of  agricul- 
ture instructors;  the  other  is  study  directly  related  to  that  pro- 
ductive work.     The  two  together  are  designed  to  occupy  5  half-days 
each  week.     In  some  schools  the  pupils  take  regular  high  school 
studies  on  the  half-days  not  devoted  to  agriculture;   in  others  the 
students  give  this  time  to  other  activities  on  the  farm  not  under 
supervision  of  the  instructor.    This  part-time  plan  has  been  made  as 
elastic  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber.   The  instructor  is  expected  to  visit  and  inspect  each  pupil's 
home  project  at  least  once  a  week,  and  as  the  instructor  usually  has 
a  great  distance  to  cover  In  these  visits  his  classes  are  small — 
not  more  than  20. 
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Chicago  has  started  a  very  interesting  system  of  public 
apprenticeship  schools  in  which  apprentices  of  four  different  trades 
are  represented — carpenters'  apprentices,  plumbers'  apprentices, 
electrical  workers'  apprentices  and  machinists'  helpers.    All  appren* 
tices  are  sent  to  the  school  one-half  day  each  week  from  8  to  13. 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  schools  already  mentioned 
there  should  be  Evening  Trade  and  Industrial  Schools  because  there 
is  at  the  present  time  a  greater  demand  by  wage  earners  for  evening 
school  instruction  than  for  any  other  kind.    The  desire  for  wages, 
pure  indifference,  and  other  causes  have  induced  many  young  people 
to  neglect  their  opportunities.    The  awakening  that  often  comes  af- 
ter these  chances  are  past  leaves  the  evening  school  as  the  sole 
remaining  hope.     The  need  for  evening  industrial  and  trade  schools 
is  at  its  greatest  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  because  of 
the  lack  of  industrial  education  in  the  past.     These  evening  schools 
are  the  only  means  by  which  mature  workers  who  are  anxious  to  ad- 
vance themselves  may  be  benefitted.     It  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
majority  of  the  millions  of  workers  who  are  employed  can  be  reached, 
if  at  all. 

Granted  that  our  schools  should  differ  and  that  they 
should  be  free  to  all;  that  they  must  take  in  every  American  child, 
regardless  of  the  nativity,  the  poverty  or  the  obscurity  of  his 
parents,  the  practical  question  soon  arises  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
State  in  providing  at  public  expense  for  these  different  types  of 
schools.    Many  of  the  States  have  established  State  Universities  for 
the  training  at  public  expense  of  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists, 
engineers,  teachers,  etc.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  State, 
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to  either  abandon  its  long-established  policy  of  education  for  the 
professions  or  enlarge  its  system  so  as  to  train  its  humblest  cit- 
izen to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

"The  State  cannot  continue  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money 
in  high  schools  and  universities,  and  neglect  the  elementary  train- 
ing, without  repudiating  the  reasons  usually  given  for  having 
schools  of  any  sort  as  a  public  charge.     If  self-preservation 
through  the  training  of  the  character  of  the  future  citizen  is  the 
justification  for  spending  public  money  for  schools,  the  State  must 
enter  the  entire  field  of  vocational  education,  and  provide  for  all 
— the  artisan,  the  professional  man,  the  farmer  and  the  merchant. 
Justice  to  the  individual  as  well  as  self-preservation  of  the  State 
demands  this."* 

But  it  is  impossible  for  the  states  to  support  all  the 
necessary  schools  by  themselves.    The  States  are  already  burdened 
with  the  task  of  meeting  the  new  demands  in  general  education  which 
the  twentieth  century  is  thrusting  upon  the  school.  Restricted 
mainly  to  the  revenue  from  a  property  tax,  the  States  do  not  have  the 
money  to  cope  with  the  task  successfully.    The  National  Government 
through  legislation  is  taking  from  the  States  additional  sources  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  income  tax  and  the  corporation  tax  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  school  purposes.    The  States  are 
reluctant  to  tax  themselves  for  the  entire  support  of  expensive 
forms  of  practical  instruction  when  they  see  the  trained  men  and 
women  drifting  to  other  States.    Owing  to  conditions  promoting  mo- 


E.  G.  Cooley.     "Vocational  Education  in  Europe."  p.  329. 
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bility  in  American  labor,  it  has  become  customary  for  workmen  to 
move  easily  from  one  community  or  another.     If  workmen  would  stay 
in  the  place  of  their  birth  and  education,  a  given  community  could 
expect  to  find  its  wealth  increasing  proportionately,  if  it  support- 
ed vocational  schools,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  workman 
trained  in  one  community  will  reamin  there;  consequently,  it  seems 
just  that  the  larger  administrative  units  should  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  form  of  education.    Because  of  its  extreme  mobility, 
labor,  particularly  that  which  is  skilled  and  is  therefore  in  great 
demand,  has  taken  on  a  national  character,    A  man  may  be  born  in 
Illinois,  trained  as  a  worker  in  New  York,  and  spend  his  days  as  a 
machinist  in  California.    $  State  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  large 
sums  from  her  public  treasury  to  the  making  of  good  workmen  for  the 
benefit  of  other  States.    Only  out  of  a  common  fund  like  the  Nation- 
al Treasury  can  the  burden  be  equalized. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  passed 
in  all  more  than  42  acts  which  conferred  directly  upon  all  the 
States,  or  upon  specific  States,  national  grants  of  either  land  or 
money  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  education.    The  amount  of 
these  grants  as  given  by  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education  is 
149,299,775  acres  of  land;  $206,343,595  derived  from  sales  of  land; 
$725,100,000,  probable  future  income  for  the  next  20  years,  and 
$829,520,000,  total  income. 

The  Morrill  Act,  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862, 
granted  to  the  various  States  tracts  of  land  having  a  total  area 
half  as  lar^e  as  Indiana,  was  the  first  grant  for  the  aid  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  as  a  result,  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
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leges  were  founded.     In  1887,  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided a  direct  appropriation  of  |15,000  per  year  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  each  State.    Subsequently  this  grant 
was  raised  to  $30,000  a  year.    The  results  under  the  grant  proved 
so  beneficial  that  in  1890  the  Nelson  Act  was  passed,  providing  a 
direct  annual  grant  to  each  State  for  maintenance  and  for  the  fur- 
ther support  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Since  the  National  Government  already  contributes  to  vo- 
cation education  of  a  higher,  or  semi-professional  level,  in  the 
engineering  or  agricultural  callings,  it  is  desirable  and  expedient 
that  it  should  contribute  to  work  still  farther  down  the  line.  In 
the  words  of  Charles  A.  Bennett,  "If  the  Nation  is  justified  in 
training  a  few  military  leaders  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  because 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  in  time  of  war,  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  and  leadership,  of  these  few  experts;  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  chemists  and  biologists  to  test  foods  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  because  all  the  people  benefit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  their  work,  then  the  Naticn  is  justified  in  educating  ev- 
ery person  to  his  highest  efficiency  in  his  chosen  occupation,  pro- 
vided in  the  pursuit  of  that  occupation  he  serves  the  community  in 
a  beneficial  way."* 


1  Charles  A.  Bennett.     "Vocational  Training — to  What  Extent 
Possible  in  the  Public  Schools."    Vocational  Education,  March,  1914. 
p.  260. 
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